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THE FORM OF PHILOSOPHICAL OBJECTIVITY. 


N a paper published last year in the Journal of Philosophy ' I 
endeavored to set forth the form of objectivity at which 
philosophy ultimately seeks to arrive, and to distinguish this 
sharply from the type of explanation that the special sciences take 
as their ideal. The conclusion maintained was that philosophy 
seeks insight into the nature of individual wholes, into the signifi- 
cant natures of the real things that concrete experience presents 
to us. While the sciences furnish an explanation of experience 
by discovering through analysis uniform correlations between 
certain aspects of reality that are regarded as typical or general, 
the demands of philosophy are satisfied only when insight has 
been gained into the nature of individuals and their relations and 
the whole has been concretely grasped by thought. Philosophy, 
then, as thus defined is not primarily interested in the abstract 
but in the concrete: it is not the science of the possible and its 
conditions, or of the general or typical as such; but its effort is to 
understand the world of actual experience and the real individ- 
uals that compose it in their full concreteness. To attain this 
concreteness, however, philosophy, like all thought, has to pass 
through the abstract way—to begin with processes of analysis 
and definition. It is accordingly not absolved from the necessity 
of employing exact and precise methods in dealing with its data. 
But it is necessary to keep in mind that this abstract procedure 
and the results obtained by it are never more than means to the 


*“The Form of Philosophical Intelligibility,” J. of Philos., Vol, XIX, No. 
10, May 11, 1922. 
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realization of its own proper end, which is always the knowledge 
of the nature of individual wholes. 

To maintain this point of view it was necessary to attempt to 
answer the question, How is thought able to attain to a grasp 
of the individual, which is the form of the concretely real? It is 
at once evident that the abstract or generalized procedure of 
thinking can never in itself arrive at such knowledge. The in- 
adequacy of abstract thought to take up reality within itself has 
been over and over again convincingly set forth. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these repeated demonstrations, thinkers of the most 
divergent schools unite in maintaining that experience is of the 
real ; and it is not too much to assert that the goal of philosophy 
has always been the attainment of such a form of experience as 
shall guarantee genuine contact with what is in the fullest sense 
real. How are these conflicting views to be reconciled? It is 
obviously only possible to maintain both sides if one assumes that 
thought is something more than external reflection on hard data, 
if it is taken to possess the power of penetrating beneath the sur- 
face and laying hold of the concrete nature of individual things, 
thus exhibiting itself as a process of concretion. This thesis 
was maintained in the article to which reference has been made, 
and it was there argued that this is the true natural procedure of 
philosophical thinking, which has as its mode of intelligibility or 
logical form that of the concrete universal, as distinguished from 
the logic that is based upon the abstract or generalized form of the 
universal in terms of which the special sciences render their data 
intelligible. 

It is not my present purpose to attempt directly further to de- 
fend or to expound the logic of the concrete universal, though I 
hope what I have to say may have some bearing on this subject. 
I wish to deal primarily with a particular difficulty that has arisen 
in connection with the former paper. From more than one source 
the objection has been made that the form of knowing that was 
there described cannot properly be accepted as that of philosophy, 
since it affords no adequate basis for objectivity. It is never 
possible, it is urged, to demonstrate conclusions regarding the 
nature of individuals so as to render them binding upon all, as 
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can be done, for example, in the case of the properties of a geo- 
metrical figure. Nor is the difference merely one of degree due 
to the greater complexity of the nature of a concrete individual 
thing. I had suggested, as an example of the kind of concrete 
knowledge I had in mind, the possibility of philosophical insight 
through long experience and reflection into the nature of an inti- 
mate friend. But if it is claimed that this insight constitutes ob- 
jective knowledge and is not to be dismissed as merely a personal 
impression, it is also necessary to admit that its objectivity is 
different in kind from that which attaches to a geometrical propo- 
sition. The difficulty that my friendly critics have found in rec- 
ognizing in the former anything worthy of the name of philosoph- 
ical knowledge is that it still contains within it so large an element 
of subjectivity. My conception of my friend is mine, and what- 
ever I may be able to adduce in its defense it yet cannot be en- 
forced upon another point by point as can my statements of the 
properties of a triangle. 

This objection I tried to anticipate and in some degree to answer 
in the concluding paragraphs of my former paper. It has how- 
ever become clear that I did not succeed in clearing up all of the 
difficulties connected with the view there maintained. So that I 
am glad of an opportunity to return to the subject, both in the 
hope of being able to add something to the former discussion, 
and because the subject in itself seems to involve very important 
philosophical issues. 

In the first place I should like to raise the question whether 
it is reasonable to demand in philosophy the same form and degree 
of objectivity that are found in the conclusions of the exact 
sciences. It would seem that the differences of procedure and 
purpose should be taken into account. Scientific truth is hypothet- 
ical and abstract in character while philosophy is categorical and 
concrete. The universality and necessity that distinguish scientific 
propositions have been acquired at the cost of the elimination of 
what is concrete and individual. It seems clearly impossible in 
the light of such considerations to insist that philosophical truth 
should meet the same requirements and be subject to the same 
form of demonstration. Nevertheless, it remains true that philo- 
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sophical truth, if it is to have any title to the name, must be open 
to examination and be subject to logical tests of its objectivity, 
But, while admitting this, I wish to urge that it must be judged 
by its own logic and not by standards brought in from the field 
of the abstract sciences. 

In discussing the question of the different forms of truth that 
are the same for all it is instructive to note that there exists a 
necessary correlation between the conception of the knowing 
subject employed and that of the object to be known. In order 
to guarantee the objectivity of knowledge, it has been frequently 
assumed that it is necessary to conceive the knowing subject ab 
stractly rather than concretely, that is, as thought or reason in 
general. But the individual as knower is always something more 
than that. Perhaps if the truths to be known were all of the type 
of mathematical propositions no loss would result from eliminat- 
ing all differences in the knowing subjects and taking them merely 
as embodiments of abstract reason. It seems clear that it has 
been the conception of formal or blank identity in the nature of 
the objects to be known that has led to the doctrine of the subject 
or knower as merely Bewusstsein ueberhaupt, the principle of 
reason in general. On the other hand, if we set out from this 
abstract view of the knowing subject, the conclusion inevitably 
follows that the object known must be truth in the generalized 
form, a truth that is literally common to all minds.1 What we 

*It has sometimes been maintained that two minds, if the content of their 
knowledge could be conceived as entirely identical, would, at least so far as 
merely cognitive, fall together, or be quite indistinguishable. It is evident that 
the condition which is here employed to base this empty speculation assumes 
the abstract view of the relation of different subjects to common knowledge 
described above. Moreover, since it is assumed that in principle if not in 
fact two minds might cognitively coalesce, and so become indistinguishable 
from that aspect, it becomes necessary to introduce a new and distinct mode 
of consciousness in the form of ‘interest’ or ‘ purpose’ to serve as a ‘ prin- 
ciple of Individuation.’ But all this seems to be based on a purely mechanical 
view of individuality. The individualized form is something that surely be- 
longs to concrete knowledge just as much as it does to feeling or will, if indeed 
there is any meaning in making these sharp divisions in the total life of 
mind. The whole conception of minds literally ‘falling together’ either ia 


knowledge or in feeling or purpose seems to me false in principle and untrue 
to fact. In truth, the development of agreement by genuine thinking on the 
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find here may serve as an illustration of the old principle that like 
can be known only by like. 

And the principle has its application also to experience taken 
concretely. The category of the concrete universal affords a 
different standpoint from which both the knowing subject and 
the nature of the object that it knows may be viewed. Both are 
taken as at once concrete and universal, i.¢., as individualized in 
form. For when it is stated that philosophical knowledge is 
knowledge of an individual, the correlative truth that it takes an 
individual to know an individual must not be forgotten. The 
‘common block’ theory of truth or objectivity is accordingly seen 
to be inapplicable in philosophy (if indeed it has complete appli- 
cation anywhere!) and with it the theory of minds coalescing or 
falling together in any literal fashion. Moreover, it is necessary 
to repeat that this lack of literal ‘coming together’ on the part of 
minds in the experience that is described as ‘knowing the same 
object’ is not to be regarded as an imperfection belonging to a 
particular stage of knowledge, and so in principle at least capable 
of being removed by further knowledge. Doubtless the advance 
of knowledge does imply a certain convergence of view, a cer- 
tain advance towards harmony and common understanding on the 
part of the individuals involved. How this relationship of com- 
monality and basic unity may best be conceived and expressed 
I shall try later to suggest. At present, however, I wish to urge 
that the ideal of objectivity as a kind of common block of truth 
in which individual minds are merged is in principle opposed to the 
inherent conditions of experience in the concrete form in which 
alone it is known. 

In maintaining this view I am not in any way questioning the 
genuinely objective character of experience, or the necessity of 
recognizing a basis of agreement for individual knowers. But 
I am suggesting that from the very nature of the case—i.e., from 
the very nature of individual experience—the character of this 
agreement must be of a different type from that which it is 


part of two minds is always accompanied by a recognition of points of dis- 
agreement and of different shades of emphasis. What has been arrived at is 
not a kind of mechanical unity of knowledge, but rather increased vitality and 
insight. 
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commonly assumed to be. It must be, as I have said, of a form 
guaranteed by the nature of individual experience itself, and no 
demands for a special form of objectivity brought in from the 
outside have any standing or right to be recognized as authorita- 
tive or binding. For to admit the validity of the ideal of objec. 
tivity as a kind of common block in which all minds pool their 
individual issues would be to ignore the very conditions through 
which concrete truth has been realized and maintained. 

Nevertheless this is a point of view from which it is difficult 
to shake oneself free. It seems to receive authority and support 
from two different forms of experience, that of ordinary percep- 
tion, and that which belongs to the abstracting procedure of the 
exact sciences. Both forms of knowing assume as the goal and 
ideal to be attained the reality of a standard that is literally iden- 
tical for all minds. In both cases alike, also, the immediate end 
in view is to establish and in some way define an objective order 
that may serve as a basis for intercommunication and common 
action. The common world of unanalyzed sense-perception meets 
the more pressing demands of primitive life and of a mechanical 
mode of existence, and so furnishes as it were the first platform 
for the life of humanity. But the inadequacy of this form of 
common world soon becomes apparent both from the point of 
view of theory and that of practice; and men are thus driven to 
recognize that the true nature of objectivity does not lie upon the 
surface but can be brought to light only through the efforts of 
thought. 

The special sciences through centuries of intellectual effort 
have built up and go on completing what we call the objective 
world of science in the form of a system of general truths. This 
serves more adequately than the unstable world of sense-percep- 
tion as a foundation for the technique of the more complex de- 
mands of the practical life of society at the present day. It is not 
now necessary to consider the question as to how far this world 
of science has displaced among civilized men the standpoint of 
sense-perception, or what are the processes by which the claims 
of one of these systems are adjusted harmoniously to those of 
the other. What I wish to bring out is that the ideal of scientific 
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procedure still presupposes a form of objectivity that is binding 
upon all in the same inflexible fashion as the objects of perception 
are taken to be binding, the difference being that objectivity now 
wears the form of generalized conceptions instead of that of parti- 
culars of the sense-world. Now I think it beyond dispute that it 
has been from one or the other of these two forms of experience, 
or perhaps most frequently by alternating from one to the other, 
that many thinkers have drawn their conception of the demands 
of philosophical objectivity. 

It seems evident that even at the present day much philosophiz- 
ing proceeds on the assumption that the world of sense-perception 
affords the true form and pattern of objectivity. From this 
standpoint a multitude of particular ‘ problems’ are discussed, such 
as that regarding the nature of body and mind, or that regarding 
the true object and process of perception. Reid long ago raised 
the question whether two individuals may be said actually to per- 
ceive the same moon, and the dispute has been vigorously carried 
on in practically the same terms by neo-Realists and Critical 
Realists up to our own day. The most significant feature of these 
prolonged discussions appears to me to consist in the evidence 
they afford that at least some of the participants have progressed 
beyond the perceptional categories in terms of which the problem 
was Originally stated. The notion of ‘essence’ which has been 
brought into the discussion by Mr. Santayana, Dr. Strong and 
others suggests that there has been at least implicit recognition of 
the fact that knowledge does not find its adequate realization in 
terms of perception, as well as of the impossibility of explaining 
even an undeveloped form of cognition like perception from the 
point of view of psycho-physics. Whether the term ‘essence’ 
bears within it the significance of the concrete universal, or is 
simply another name for the abstract category of substance, does 
not concern us here. The points which I have wished to illus- 
trate by this reference are the inadequacy of sense-perception as 
a basis for philosophical discussion and the false claim to con- 
creteness set up by the imagery of psycho-physics.' 


*There is an assumption of ‘ factuality’ about the psycho-physical stand- 
point that makes it appear to many minds as the concrete framework of all 
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It is however from the ideal of scientific truth that the current 
demand for philosophical objectivity gains its principal support. 
The propositions that constitute a science like astronomy, for 
example, are assumed to describe a system that is literally the same 
for all knowing minds. Indeed, this may be said to be the aim of 
scientific procedure: to define an objective system of truth from 
which has been eliminated the elements of particularity and re- 
lativity that are due to the accidents of individual experience. It 
cannot of course be claimed that in scientific truth all reference 
to mind has been omitted (since this would be to destroy all 
intelligibility). Yet it is true that from this standpoint objec- 
tivity is regarded as purged of all that is subjective in character. 
Thus from the objective world of science all ‘ secondary qualities’ 
fall away and what remains is only that which is capable of being 
expressed in terms of a system of universal relations. Mind thus 
standardized becomes thought or intelligence in general, and its 
object, as we have seen, is not reality in its individualized form, 
but as symbolized in terms of general ‘ entities’ and ‘ relations,’ 

Now one must of course recognize fully the validity and in- 
dispensable function of the forms of objectivity maintained both 
by sense-perception and scientific thought within their own re- 
spective fields and for their own special purposes. The question 
at issue, however, is whether either of these can properly be re- 
garded as setting a standard for philosophical truth., Perhaps no 
one would at the present time make this claim on behalf of the 
perceptional type of knowledge, though its imagery, as we have 
seen, often exerts an unconscious influence upon the form in 
which philosophical problems are stated. But even in sophis- 
ticated circles there still seems to be a lack of clear distinction be- 
tween the nature of philosophical and scientific truth and objec- 


philosophical truth regarding human experience. Here perhaps is to be found 
the attractive force of the doctrine that calls itself Behaviorism: the firm con- 
viction is that biology gives us the real truth about mind in its concreteness. 
But philosophy must be a criticism of categories, and it is not difficult te 
recognize that what this view presents to us is not a statement of concrete 
fact but a theory in which generalized symbols are substituted for the im- 
mediate facts of experience. Experience taken psycho-physically is not a real 
individual experience, but a biologically typified schema or image of such an 
experience. 
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tivity. A scientific Weltanschauung is not infrequently mistaken 
for philosophy or even taken to show the very pattern of truth 
at which philosophy should aim. This seems to me a funda- 
mental error. I should admit that the scientific view of the world 
may lead on to philosophy. Indeed the conception of systematic 
unity that it presents is indispensable as a means of raising the 
mind above the immediacy and contingency of sense-perception, in 
which all facts are seen as it were on the same level, to the thought 
of a universal and necessary world order. But this is still unity 
in terms of an abstract or schematized world, not in terms of real 
individuals. Moreover, as has already been urged, it is a form 
of knowledge that expresses the nature of mind in its abstract 
aspect, as Bewusstsein ueberhaupt, and not of mind in its full 
individual depth and completeness. But philosophy is just the 
effort of the mind toward ‘the real thing,’ and towards individual 
perfection and completeness of view. Only through the attain- 
ment of these ends can the mind be at home in its world. Ab- 
stract knowledge will not answer; if the individual is the real, 
then perfected knowledge must also be individual in form: like 
must be known by like. 


Before proceeding to a direct consideration of the problem that 
is the central concern of this paper, the nature of philosophical ob- 
jectivity, it is necessary once more to call attention to the function 
of the common world that is realized in perceptional and in scien- 
tific experience. In what sense do these common worlds form a 
meeting place and basis for minds? The answer, I think, is that 
their primary function is to make possible mutual communication 
and codperation in practical affairs. As providing fixed stand- 
ards of common reference for communication and social practice 
they are necessarily presupposed by philosophy, which without 
such a framework would be unable to formulate its problems or 
to proceed intelligently to deal with its data. So far of course it 
may be said that these types of knowledge have a place and func- 
tion in the total movement of philosophical thought. But their 
specific function on their own level is practical, and their form is 
adapted to demands of a practical character. For example, the 
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common objects of sense-perception represent instruments of 
either actual or potential use for all observers. They are par- 
ticular existences, like trees and ships and sealing-wax and stars, 
Similarly, the world of common objects and universal relations 
defined by the special sciences involves more or less directly a 
reference to operations of a practical character. That is true 
of the world of gravitating bodies, of ions and of economic 
values. In both of these forms of experience the objective order 
functions as a fixed standard of reference from which all indi- 
vidual differences have been eliminated, and which accordingly is 
capable of affording a basis for the activities of a common life of 
practice. 

Now it is often assumed that the task of philosophy is to carry 
further this process of objective standardization: to arrive in this 
way at wider generalizations and supply more exact and compre- 
hensive statements of the nature of reality in abstract form. 
Thought is supposed to have no other capacity or goal. When 
it turns to the contemplation of the concrete it becomes lost in 
subjective imaginings. Moreover, we are gently reminded that 
such occupation with one’s own individual world is not only vain 
and idle, but that it isolates the thinker from his fellows and ren- 
ders his life socially ‘ unfruitful.’ 

The only way in which such charges can be met is by pointing 
to the actual presence and function of this form of reflection in 
historical experience since the days of the early Greeks. Philosophy 
is not called upon to justify its existence before any external court: 
it exists as the possession of civilized men and civilized society. It 
does, however, recognize the obligation to make clear the nature 
of its own aims and method and to explain the character of the 
distinctive function it performs in the life of experience. In this 
respect principally it is distinguished from the various forms of 
art, to which it is intimately related in purpose. Like art, phi- 
losophy labors to promote and maintain the vital quality of experi- 
ence through the appreciation and comprehension of the concrete. 
But the medium in which it moves is dominated by intelligence, by 
grasp of principles, while art is less interested in formulating the 
logic of its own procedure. But as expressions of the vital human 
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spirit both are forms of the concrete universal and between them 
there is no sharp line of division to be drawn. Who would under- 
take to separate sharply the two elements in Plato’s Dialogues? 
There could scarcely be a finer example of the combination of 
philosophical and artistic insight than is afforded by Words- 
worth’s understanding of his own Lake Country, and the quicken- 
ing experience that he brought to his own and succeeding gen- 
erations was a gift to philosophy no less than to literature. Just 
what that service was is finely expressed in Matthew Arnold’s 
lines : 

He found us when the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round; 

He spoke and loosed our heart in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth. 

The hills were round us and the breeze 

Went o’er the sunlit fields again; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned ; for there was shed 

On spirits that had long been dead, 


Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world. 


That such an emancipation and renewal of experience as are here 
described is essential in the development of both the individual 
and of the race no one I think would deny. Hegel speaks of Art, 
Religion and Philosophy as forms of the absolute mind, indicat- 
ing, as I understand him, that in these forms of experience we get 
back to the concrete, to ‘the real thing.’ It is the concrete that 
at once expresses and answers to the full nature of spirit, for 
without this it is never able truly to come to a consciousness of 
itself. The truly ‘examined life ’ that is ‘fit for a man to live’ 
is that of the spirit that knows itself as spirit through a com- 
prehension of the historical order of experience. 

The character of philosophical objectivity, we may accordingly 
conclude, does not make necessary the demand for a fixed system 
of abstract truth, or for The Truth, but only for comprehension 
and vitality of experience. But it will be asked how the presence 
of these qualities is to be tested, and in what form and to what 
degree it necessarily involves agreement with one’s fellows. 
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From the very nature of the case there can be no test in the sense 
of a fixed external standard. The demand is simply for the test. 
ing of experience by fuller experience. Let a man examine him- 
self. The objectivity of philosophical thought is vouched for by 
its own vital power, that is, by its capacity for development as 
shown by its taking up into itself and giving a new meaning to new 
knowledge from whatever source this may present itself. Philo- 
sophical knowledge is no mere superficial ‘ state of consciousness,’ 
but the depth and power of the mind itself, and as such it implies 
unlimited commerce and unlimited contribution from knowledge 
to knowledge. 

And here we may also find the answer to the charge regarding 
the unsocial nature of the philosophy that does not follow the ab- 
stract path of science. For if the examination of life, the testing 
of concrete insights, be the concern of philosophy, it is clear that 
this process must go on in the court of social life and public opin- 
ion as well as in foro interno. In spite of the references that are 
sometimes made to the philosopher as the solitary thinker, the 
truth rather is that to philosophize is of all occupations that 
through which one is brought into the most intimate contact with 
the minds of one’s fellow-men.t | The business of philosophy, it 
may be said, is nothing else than to make possible rational discus- 
sion and to seek to realize truth through discussion. It is of 
course true that discussion may be carried on with oneself as well 
as with one’s fellows—perhaps it is necessary that it should go on 
both within and without. If, then, philosophy is discussion, its 
logic is that of dialectic. The history of philosophy and the 
schools in which it was carried on furnish abundant evidence of 
its character as a common life and a common inquiry. 

The distinction between the ideal of practical life and that of 
philosophy has sometimes been expressed in the form of sheer con- 
trast. In practice the insistent demand is for codperation in the 
form of unquestioning agreement. What is called ‘team work’ 
consists in obeying the signals and following one’s leader. To 
attain efficiency men must cease to think and come to agreement, 


*In an article entitled “The Social Nature of Thinking,” Pair. Review, 
Vol. xxvii, No. 3 (May, 1918), I have discussed and illustrated this position. 
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or at least sink their differences. In philosophizing, on the other 
hand, it is essential that differences should be asserted and main- 
tained. When perfect agreement has been reached and peace 
reigns both within and without the philosopher must fold his cloak 
and assume another role: with the termination of discussion his 
occupation is gone. 

It is not necessary to give unqualified assent to the specifications 
of this contrast in every detail in order to accept its general out- 
lines, and especially the identification of philosophy with discussion. 
The purpose of philosophical discussion, as has already been 
said, is to bring the mind into contact with what is concretely real, 
and thus to sustain the individuality and vitality of experience. 
But where, it may still be asked, are we to find the philosophical 
form of objectivity of which we are in quest? If philosophy is 
discussion, and discussion consists merely in maintaining his own 
differences on the part of every participant, we seem to have the 
“dissidence of dissent,” but no objectivity. It is evident that it 
is necessary to introduce a qualification and to say that although 
philosophy is discussion, not all discussion is philosophical. To 
be worthy of the title of philosophy a discussion must have a 
rational basis that will provide for the possibility of a ‘road’ or 
method. The possibility of philosophical discussion depends, as 
we say, upon the parties to it ‘knowing what they are talking 
about,’ that is, upon their having penetrated in some measure to 
a concrete grasp of the object under discussion. The method is 
the movement of the object itself as it reveals dialectically 
its nature in the unity of its different aspects. It is a literal 
demonstration or ‘showing’ of the individual whole in its con- 
creteness, which, as individual, can be apprehended only through 
individualized forms of experience. The goal aimed at can be 
described as at once concrete comprehension of the object and 
completeness of mind or experience, as distinguished from the 
apprehension of an abstract definition. It is interesting to note 
that pure science as such progresses not through philosophical dis- 
cussion, but through a different form of demonstration, consist- 
ing in the following out of consequences in terms of generalized 
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conceptions. Hence its demands for ‘facts’ or ‘ proofs’ and its 
impatience of discussion.! 


My purpose in what has preceded is to give reasons for main- 
taining that what is called the subjective element in experience 
is something with which philosophy can never dispense. It is 
necessary, on the contrary, to see in philosophy a return from the 
generalized form of objectivity to a truer and deeper subjectivity 
that is inseparable from the essence of individuality. Instead 
of being an element to be wholly got rid of, subjectivity in its 
deeper sense furnishes the key to the true nature of objectivity and 
is a vital factor in the life of discussion in which philosophy lives 
and moves. 

It is necessary, however, in order explicitly to meet the objec- 
tion to which reference was made at the beginning of this paper, 
to distinguish carefully the concrete universal from the form of 
immediate experience to which the name subjectivity is usually 
given. The essential character of this latter is its lack of organi- 
zation through rational principles. Its contents are presented in 
the form of images or other immediate data, but its form is deter- 
mined by circumstances that are foreign to the nature of the 
content itself. The complete and essential nature of mind, one 
may say, is not involved in experience of this type, but only mind 
as a superficial reaction of the living organism. The medium in 
which it moves is not thought, but only that of organic feeling. 
The result is not knowledge, or even rational opinion, but rather 
Impression, a mere indication of how the mind as a natural object 
is affected through physiological stimuli. To understand the ob- 
jective situation, there must be analysis in the terms of a universal, 
the hard particulars of impression being thus converted into 
thoughts. It is only through thinking, or as thinking, that the 
nature of the real comes to expression. 

The first movement through which thought translates into its 
own terms the data presented to it takes the form of mediation, 
which involves analysis and classification. Through a definite 


*So I would deny that a debate based upon initiatly determined definitions 
is a philosophical discussion, or that the latter can proceed by way of ‘ proofs.’ 
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method or logical procedure differentiation and order are intro- 
duced into the contents of the more superficial form of conscious- 
ness, which contents are thereby defined in terms of the correla- 
tions of a generalized order of experience. This may be taken as 
a brief statement of the procedure of what is known as scientific 
analysis, and as indicating also the character of the form of intelli- 
gibility at which it arrives. 

Now it must be admitted that if there is a philosophical form 
of knowing different from that which has just been described, it 
must, if it is to have any valid claim to objectivity, recognize and 
make use of the results of this scientific procedure. The mind’s 
work of mediation cannot simply be reversed or ignored. In other 
words, if there is a legitimate form of immediate knowledge, as 
the doctrine of the concrete universal maintains, this form must 
be that of a mediated immediacy, or an immediacy that has issued 
from and taken up into itself the processes of mediation and their 
results. Only in this way is philosophical thought able to penetrate 
into the concrete nature of the object. Only by holding fast to the 
results of the mediating procedure, that is, while transmuting these 
into concrete coin, is thought able to move on the plane of the 
universal and thas to distinguish itself from the particularistic 
impressionism of the subjective consciousness. 

That the validity of such a philosophical form of knowledge is 
guaranteed by its actual existence and its power to maintain itself 
in the face of other types of experience I have already argued. 
Is anyone prepared to equate the philosophical knowledge of the 
soul with mere impressions? Or is it possible seriously to main- 
tain that there is no objective truth in one’s understanding of one- 
self or of an intimate friend? Was Wordsworth’s understanding 
of his native region only a subjective impression, or is the insight 
of a great historian into the spirit of a particular age or people to 
be similarly classified? The mark of philosophical knowledge, as 
I have argued, is its vital power, its capacity for maintaining and 
enlarging itself through commerce with other forms of knowing. 
Thus it enters into and vitalizes scientific generalizations, while 
receiving substance from them in return. Subjective impressions 
have no such power of comprehension. In subjective impression 
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the capacity for rational fusion with other experience is at a mini- 
mum and it can only blindly assert itself through repetitions. It 
stops dead in the face of either empirical or scientific novelty and 
contains within itself no power of adjustment. Even scientific 
knowledge, though more adaptable and flexible than impression, 
does not carry with it the power of the completely concrete mind, 
and so has less power of comprehending other orders of fact than 
is characteristic of the philosophical form of experience. 


I think that these considerations have at least an important bear- 
ing upon the objections urged against the conclusions of my former 
paper. The main contention that I have sought to establish is that 
it is an error to neglect differences and to form our conception of 
philosophical objectivity upon the requirements of the objectivity 
of sense-perception or those of the special sciences. I cannot hope, 
however, to have convinced those who hold to a fundamentally 
different view of philosophy from that here indicated. The real 
issue is clearly regarding the form of intelligibility at which philos- 
ophy should aim. I can at least claim that the view which I have 
set forth is no novelty, but that it describes the effort after wis- 
dom which was long ago summed up in the maxim, ‘know thy- 
self.” The alternative view, as I understand it, is that philosophy 
should be the most universal science, and, as such, should seek its 
principles of explanation in terms of the highest possible generali- 
zations of the conditions of all reality. It is interesting to note 
that it is those who cherish this ideal that most frequently express 
discontent with philosophy and propose methods of radical re- 
form in its procedure. But may it not be true that their discon- 
tent is based upon a misunderstanding of the historical mission 
of philosophy, and that the demands for scientific procedure ex- 
press an ideal which is foreign to the essence of philosophical 
thinking? This seems to me a question that urgently requires 
discussion at the present time. Whatever the answer may be, we 
should, as Aristotle has remarked, have a better chance of ap- 
proaching the goal if we knew what we were aiming at. 

J. E. CreicHTon. 


Cornett University. 
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A REALISTIC OUTLOOK (II). 


T is here proposed to expand somewhat further the “ realistic 
outlook,” a discussion of which was begun in the PHILOsOPHI- 
caL Review for January, 1923. I there suggested, with reference 
to Essays in Critical Realism, that a critical epistemology must 
inevitably lead to or coalesce with a natural ontology. It was also 
held that there are two complementary avenues of approach to the 
knowledge of reality—the personal-psychological and the logical- 
sociological. The former road was explored to a much more con- 
siderable extent than the latter, and the conclusion was drawn that 
the common-sense view of the world of composite bodies and 
physical events is fully justified by reference to the four related 
psychological factors—sense-perceptual aptitudes, sensations, sense- 
perceptions, and spontaneous associations of ideas derived from 
sense-perceptions. On the logical-sociological road I took some 
first steps only, and shall now make a further advance. 

The object-matter of (or matter meant by) systematic human 
thinking may be analyzed into unitary data, relational data (the 
object-matters of suppositions and phrases involving at least two 
unitary data related in some specific way) and fields of reality “ in 
which there are various different (unitary) data, evidently related 
to one another, but whose fuller character and more precise rela- 
tionships have to be ascertained progressively.” To these three 
sorts of object-matter there correspond the subjective logical ele- 
ments—simple terms, suppositions, and extended discourse. The 
terms whose objective meanings can be definitely distinguished 
from those of suppositions are simple ones referring to unitary 
data. ‘The sun shining on the earth’ is a term only in virtue of 
the prior judgment that the sun does sometimes shine on some parts 
of the earth. It differs from ‘the sun shines on the earth’ simply 
by the absence of the assertion. In either case the datum referred 
to is relational, not unitary. While a unitary datum is a definite 
centre in some field of related reality, a relational datum is a nexus 
of distinguished centres within the field. 
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Extended discourse (descriptive or argumentative or combining 
both modes) is that which evokes in contemplative experience 
(whether receptive or self-expressive) a passing or repeatedly 
passing series of notions which combine to envisage some field of 
reality in which most of the data and relations do not succeed ome 
another, but coendure. Any such series of notions (usually reap- 
pearances of acquired and familiar ideas, responding to well under- 
stood words) is what I should call subject-matter, in complemen- 
tary contrast to its own object-matter; but the former term is 
ambiguous and often means the latter thing. I take it that the 
strength of critical realism (if the Critical Realists do not disown 
me as a ‘naive’ specimen or an idealist in disguise) depends upon 
a consistent maintenance of this distinction.* 

In my previous article a datum was defined as “ anything which 
two or more persons agree to be the matter meant by a given name, 
or term.” Definitions and circumstantial identifications are judg- 
ments which help to produce this agreement as regards unitary data 
by determining the relations of one unitary datum to other such 
data. While they have the form of propositions, identifications 
are rather to be regarded as relational terms subsidiary to the 
unitary terms which they explicate. In contrast to them, valid 
suppositions refer to specific relations between two or more unitary 
data which, as such, must be partly distinct, although they may also 
be partly identical. The formula for every categorical supposition 
should be ‘ A is related in the way C to B.’ From this we directly 
infer that B is related in a correlative way to A; in the way C if 
the relation happens to be a symmetrical one, or in a complementary 
way, D, if it happens to be asymmetrical. Thus, instead of simply 
having subject united to predicate by an expressed or implied 
identity-copula, we should have subject related to object by a full 
relational copula ; and this would apply to classificatory and analytic 

*I doubt whether it can be consistently ignored, though some idealists and 
some would-be realists come near to performing that feat. It is, however, 
very easy to lapse into the slipshod identification of thought and thing. As 
an instance, I will pillory myself. In the January Puitosopuicat Revisw 
(page 54, last line) I wrote “ Relational data are, in effect, affirmative prop- 
ositions with the assertion left out.” What I meant was “ Relational data 


are the object-matters of phrases which are, in effect, affirmative propositions 
with the assertion left out. 
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judgments as well as to such properly synthetic judgments as ‘the 
sun shines on Trafalgar Square’ or ‘winged insects of certain 
species cross-fertilize flowering plants of certain species.’ In 
classification, ‘all pennies are coins’ would become ‘all pennies are 
one spectes of coins,’ and, in analysis, ‘all pennies are disc-shaped ’ 
would become ‘all pennies have (as one of their own qualities) 
disc-shape.’ 

The need for formal identifications depends upon the nature or 
circumstance of the object-matter. When one has acquired the 
art of speaking a language with general correctness, very many of 
the concrete names and of the abstract names which are formed 
from simple adjectives or intransitive verbs have obviously appro- 
priate references to familiar data, and very many of the transitive 
verbs or verbs with prepositions have an equally clear reference to 
familiar relations. But, in the evolution of culture, language con- 
tinually grows both in the extent of its vocabulary and in the in- 
ternal ordering of its meanings. Growth in extent is now chiefly 
due to the advancing sciences and arts, while growth in internal 
orderliness should be due to advancing philosophy. Philosophy 
can approximate to exact science only in so far as philosophical 
thinkers agree to use one and the same system of technical terms. 
The physical sciences, pure and applied, progress with the aid of 
new technical terms which denote newly discovered or invented 
objects and processes. They are always engaged in extending their 
fields through expert experience obtained in observatory or labo- 
ratory or nature-searching and earth-exploring expeditions. Phi- 
losophy, on the other hand, does not materially extend its field, but 
is bent on attaining a clearer view of that sufficiently extensive and 
supremely intricate field to which common human experience intro- 
duces us, though some acquaintance with the various sciences is 
necessary to correct misapprehensions in our empirical familiarity 
with it. In attaining this clearer view, the thinker may occasionally 
have to coin new technical terms, but his general method is that of 
using certain familiar terms (which, as familiarly used, are more 
or less equivocal—often absurdly so) in appropriately defined 
senses which may become the technical senses for subsequent 
thinkers. 
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In viewing the scope and function of logic we may, I think, find 
a true mean between the Hegelian dialectic which makes it a su- 
preme science of reality and the commoner view that it is concerned 
simply with the linguistic processes of correct reasoning. It is, I 
believe, concerned at once with the highest categories of reality 
and with the fashioning of verbal terms and suppositions into true 
symbols of those categories as well as of more concrete things, 
As regards its reference to valid reasoning, one important part of 
this consists in correct inference from premises which may be true 
or otherwise in themselves. If a premise is not true, reasoning 
correctly upon it may lead to a detection of its falsity ; but, in this 
case, no superstructure of truth can be built upon it. The part of 
logic which is called inductive is certainly concerned with truth as 
well as with consistency ; while the logic of terms and propositions, 
as such, is prior both to deduction and induction. The technical 
classification of terms in logic (as singular and general, concrete 
and abstract, etc.) should, in my view, follow from contemplation 
of the chief categories of data to which such terms refer, and the 
classification of propositions should have primary regard to the 
principal relations which subsist between two or more data. Logic 
is not merely the science of reasoning, but also the science of the 
true significance of language—of clear as opposed to confused, 
literal as opposed to figurative, and objectively-grounded as op- 
posed to subjectively-fancied meanings. Its foundations are ade- 
quate definition, classification, and analysis, of data and relations 
which are not purely intellectual but are being intellectually ap- 
proached as high categories of real object-matter. 

Object-matter may be called the ultra-category, or ultra-genus. 
It means anything to which the mind is or may be directed and in 
which it is or may become interested. The something may be 
partly presented in actual perception or simply contemplated. In 
the latter case it may be recollected or anticipated, imagined as 
circumstantial or conceived as universal. Object-matter thus com- 
prises, together with everything we can possibly know or know 
anything about, everything we can possibly believe or believe in or 


*This is implied when the doctrine of fallacies is regarded as an essential 
point of logic. 
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imagine for the mere pleasure of imagining. To assume that there 
is genuine knowledge, as distinguished from mere fancy and er- 
roneous belief, is equivalent to assuming that there are real object- 
matters, known as such, in contrast to the merely apparent object- 
matters which are subjectively created by the acts of imagining and 
believing. In conscious knowing, we either identify a datum as in 
some sense real, or confirm the supposition that a certain relation 
really subsists between recognized data, or become aware, through 
systematic description, of some field of reality in which many dif- 
ferent data and different modes of relationship play their respec- 
tive parts. In any case knowledge implies awareness, or aptitude 
to become at need instantly aware, of those specsfic differences 
which mark off known reality from, the rest of the formal ultra- 
genus of object-matter. In contrast to the quasi-real persons and 
events of naturalistic fiction, reality implicates the physical and 
historical existence which those persons and events lack. In con- 
trast to mythical beings and localities and miraculous occurrences it 
is or implicates the general order of nature, as judged from a 
scientific survey of human experience, which extends (or intends) 
from the fields of physics and biology to that of psychology—to 
the well-known proneness of the immature human mind to invoke 
supernatural agencies, most of which are now acknowledged by all 
educated persons to be fictitious. In contrast to supposed facts 
which are supposedly but not really natural (e.g., the sun circling 
the earth) reality is the natural fact, or fact consonant with natural 
law, which the scientific investigation of the field of reality in ques- 
tion has brought to light. 

Every real sort of thing or fact is related in character to other 
real sorts; every circumstantial object or event has relations in 
time and place to other objects and events; every circumstantial 
object or event is of some specific sort, within correlatively generic 
sorts. These judgments point to one supreme field of reality called 
the Universe. The Universe always transcends the human knowl- 
edge of it, not only by the apparently infinite continuities of time 
and space and the apparently infinite number of entities and their 
actions, but also by the intensive natures of all real bodies and of 
human personalities, to which the mere predicates of discourse can 
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never more than approximate. But the Real All is, like any lim- 
ited province of scientific inquiry, “a field of reality’ in which 
there are various different data evidently related to one another, 
but whose fuller characters and more precise relationships have to 
be ascertained progressively.” This field is presented to the indi- 
vidual mind in proportion to its grasp of the general outlines, sup- 
ported by sufficient samples of the detailed content, of all human 
knowledge. But what are here called “ general outlines ” are what 
philosophers have endeavoured to render definite as the categories. 
The categories are, for a Realist, data (abstract or modal) evi- 
dently related to one another and whose more precise relationship 
has to be ascertained progressively. At any rate that is the sup- 
position which has kept me at work mainly on this problem for 
some years. Unless one subscribes humbly to one or other of the 
entirely discrepant views of the system of categories given, say, 
by Kant, Hegel, and J. S. Mill, one must attack the problem afresh 
and attempt a more substantial improvement on Aristotle and the 
Scholastics than any one of these celebrated moderns has succeeded 
in making. From my own view-point Mill’s treatment of the sub- 
ject in his System of Logic is altogether too slight and perfunctory; 
Kant’s is rendered sterile by the supposition that the categories, 
and especially that relations, are wholly internal to the mind; and 
Hegel’s is vitiated by the general confusion of thought with thing 
and even of being with not-being. 

I alluded above to “the specific differences which mark off 
known reality from the rest of the formal ultra-genus of object- 
matter,” and I would now suggest that the whole specific difference 
involves a true system of categories given through self-evident? 
suppositions, as well as the reference of suppositions which are not 
self-evident to scientific methods of determination. Particular 
categories which are genuine in themselves are implicated in all 
fictitious ideas and erroneous beliefs, but the recognition of the 

* That the Universe is the One Being to which the soul, in ‘ cosmic emotion,’ 
feels its subordinate but aspiring relationship may be a legitimate article of 
Pantheistic faith. It is certainly not a proposition of science. The Universe 
is known, in so far as it is known, as one apparently inexhaustible field of 


related data, but not as one datum. 
2 Self-evident to the adequately trained mind. 
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true interrelatedness of all the higher categories is a practical guar- 
antee that the mind is no longer in its myth-making or its sophisti- 
cal stages. 

Not all the categories are classes, or sorts, if, as I hold, circum- 
stantiality (actual time-and-place status) is a category standing in 
complementary contrast to universality. All of them are, however, 
modes of being, in contradistinction to beings, or substantial enti- 
ties, and they have between themselves relations which are differ- 
ent from any which subsist between individual entities or kinds of 
entities or entity and kind. They appear in mutually implicated 
pairs,? and several of these pairs are of coordinate rank, though 
the speculative thinker is often tempted to subordinate one pair to 
another which is really its equal in generality ; while it continually 
happens that the would-be monistic thinker subordinates one mem- 
ber of a pair to its natural opposite. Logically speaking, the high- 
est pairs cross-divide, or are intercommune. There is no one 
monarchical category, nor even a royal pair ; but, rather, a supreme 
Senate of Categories. Those in each pair are correlatives, but all 
the highest categories are what may be called correlevant, or neces- 
sary to supplement one another. While the logical proceeding 
which divides the universe into two by supplying a negative term 
as against any positive term is, as a rule, highly artificial (‘this 
dog’ and ‘ not this dog,’ the race of dogs and all which it excludes, 
blueness and all which is not blueness, are obviously incommen- 
surate terms), there is no simple negative to a category of the 
highest order, but it has a natural opposite which, taken with it, 
abstractly covers all reality. 

The pair of categories which it is convenient to place at the 
head of the list (though it is not more fundamental than any of 
the three pairs, quantity and quality, circumstantiality and univer- 
sality, concrete character and abstract character) consists in sden- 
tity (of each unitary datum) and relation. These two categories 
are, as my former article suggested, crossed by universality and 
circumstantiality. Some data are singly identified, as universals, 


*The distinctive mode of being a substantial entity is concrete character 
opposed to abstract character; but concrete character is not an entity in itself. 

*I have elsewhere suggested that this peculiar asymmetrical relation of 
Paired categories might be termed duomodality. 
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or as sorts ; others are doubly identified, as things or facts of given 
sort. Some relations are the universal ones to which analysis, 
classification, definition, and induction (of universal laws inferred 
from syntheses of circumstantial facts) refer; others are the cir- 
cumstantial ones involved in the existence of historical persons and 
things or the occurrence of historical events. Here it is very im- 
portant to distinguish circumstantial relations themselves from 
universal forms of circumstantial relationship. ‘ Particular days 
being in particular years,’ and ‘ particular towns being in particular 
provinces of particular countries’ are phrases which refer to such 
universal forms; but ‘this 15th day of February being in the year 
1923’ and ‘Southampton being in Hampshire and Hampshire in 
England’ refer to actual circumstantial relations. 

Quantity and quality are vaguely generic categories, each of 
which becomes intelligible only through its principal sub-categories. 
Those of quantity are number, or theoretically countable quantity 
(for logic, one or an indefinite plurality), and continusty, or theo- 
retically measureable quantity. Those of quality are attribute' 
(of a correlatively substantial datum) and mode (of identity or 
relation, including action and process). The logical quality of 
propositions indicates the respective modes of identity and distine- 
tion. Distinction is negative relation—not-being-st. There is no 
not-being except fictitious being. 

There are four formal relations, though only three formal sorts 
of relations, in which it is possible for two data, A and B, to stand 
to one another. It may be true that No 4 is B—the two mutually 
exclude one another; or that some A is B, some A not B, and 
some B not A—the two have that relation which is expressed 
figuratively as “ overlapping,” but which I should prefer to describe 
by saying that they are “intercommune”; or it may be that A 

*J. S. Mill treats quality, relation, and quantity as three varieties of “ at- 
tribute "—I should here say mode. For me, an attribute is an abstract datum 
which has the specific relation of belonging to a concrete entity or entities. 
A true relation belongs between respective data. It is only the half relation, 
or relational aspect, which A bears to B which can be in some sense “at- 
tributed ” to A—a point to be touched on in a later paper. The complementary 
aspect which B bears to A is just as essential to the full relation, and this is 
evidently not an attribute of A. 
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includes B as part of itself; or that B includes A as part of itself. 
As the two last alternatives refer to the same sort of relation from 
opposite sides, it is clear that there are three formal-relational 
modes; namely, mutual exclusion, intercommunity, and the én- 
cluded-including relation. These relational forms occur circum- 
stantially as well as universally (e.g., note Euler’s diagrams as 
actually appearing on a particular page of a particular copy of 
some handbook of logic) and they apply to the relations of figures 
in space and events in time as well as to those of classes extensively 
considered and natures intensively considered. The relation of a 
circumstantially existing concrete entity to the nature which it 
shares with other entities of its species, or to the more abstract 
natures which it shares with instances of any higher genera to 
which it belongs, is always one of intercommunity; since the uni- 
versal nature does not subsume the circumstantial existence of the 
concrete instance, and the concrete instance, even if a unique va- 
riety of its (lowest plural) species, has no exclusive claim to the 
nature of that species, still less to the natures of any higher genera 
to which it belongs. 

To recapitulate briefly, there seem to be three supreme pairs of 
formal categories : 

Identity (of unitary data) and Relation. 
Universality and Circumstantiality. 
Quantity and Quality. 

Universal identity is that of some sort and circumstantial identity 
that of some actual instance of some sort. 

Quantity includes number (of identifiable data, whether circum- 
stantially separated entities or events, or universally differentiated 
classes or qualities) and continuity (of time, space, time-space, or 
some other quality). 

Quality includes attribute (of concrete entity) and mode (of 
abstract being). 

Relations, besides being either universal or circumstantial and 
either quantitative or qualitative, have the three forms of mutual 
exclusion (on which positive synthetic relations may supervene), 
intercommunity, and included-including relation, all of which con- 
trast with the pure identity, whether simple or complex, of any 
unitary datum. 
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All the above categories have place independently in the field of 
personal experience and the field of physical being; but they do 
not suffice to constitute either field or to explain the interrelation 
of the two fields. They may be said to be formal ontological 
categorses, and, before proceeding to discuss the causal ontological 
categortes, which involve the attribute-to-entity, process-to-status 
and action-to-power correlations, it is necessary to consider certain 
other categories which are more immediately concerned in the 
knowledge-relation. Sufficient was said in my last article as to 
the general grounds on which physical, or objective, is distinguished 
from mental, or subjective, being, and I propose to devote the 
remainder of the present paper to the quite different antithesis 
between conventional (symbolic, etc.) categories and the natural 
ones, which have self-tmport, whether of formal or physical or 
mental mode. It is, I believe, in this antithesis, rather than in the 
much-more-frequently debated one between mind and matter, that 
we shall find the essence of the knowledge-relation. As I pre- 
viously argued, the mind itself can be psychologically known only 
through the system of verbal symbols employed by psychologists. 
To live consciously is to have some mixture of presently passing 
feelings, but is not necessarily to know anything worth speaking of. 
The conventional categories may be divided into (1) symbolic data, 
and (2) data of measurement. It is these two orders, as ideally 
correlated with natural or self-importing data and relations, that 
give knowledge as the special object-matter of epistemology. 

(1) Although language is an almost infinitely adaptable system 
of symbols, we should never forget that it is a system of symbols. 
Logic, epistemologically considered, is the highest but not the sole 
science of symbolic data. There is a wider science of human 
symbols in general, in their ideal relation to ulterior object-matters 
of human thought and imagination. 

One of the various senses in which the term, ‘ reality,” is popu- 
larly used is that of self-import contrasted with symbolic import. 
Anything which is represented by a picture or signified by a verbal 
description has, or is supposed to have, in its own nature, much 
more than the picture shows or the description specifies. The 
reality of the picture, as such, or of the words used, as such, is 
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not in question. What, in them, is in question, is simply their 
truth—the truth which the picture conveys to the mind through the 
eye or that which the words elicit in the mind of one who under- 
stands them. In either case truth may be lacking and it can be 
present only on the assumption that the things depicted or described 
have self-import, while the picture or understood words are rele- 
yant symbols, not giving the self-import in full, but revealing some 
part of it. Transcendence of the symbol by the self-importing 
object-matter is the purport of every true idea; whether it be the 
idea of some unitary datum, of some relation of data (which may 
be more definitively known and more precisely true as being truly 
supposed) or of some field of reality. Whereas the subjectivist 
fallacy makes personal ideas into limiting ‘ states’ or ‘contents’ of 
consciousness, ideas should be regarded as essential meanings, or 
awareness through symbols of self-importing things. When we 
name a thing which we are actually touching or actually looking at, 
or an experience of which we are conscious as still present or 
immediately past, this awareness is directly given, although the 
name may call up associated characters which are not directly 
given. When we are simply contemplating object-matters, the 
whole awareness is ideally supplied. We know perfectly well that 
we are not perceiving what we contemplate. The existence of 
circumstantial object-matters or of innumerable instances of uni- 
versals where and when they might be theoretically perceived is 
simply inferred. It is clear that in these cases they are not actually 
reached by the mind, as they are at least partially reached in cases 
of sense-perception and immediate reflection on mental data (which 
is not recollection of lapsed experiences). Thus in simple con- 
templation the object-matters are being reached out towards. 
Ideas are always out-reaching or out-gazing. They are the Argus- 
eyes of the mind, whose actual glancings are our passing notions. 
And, just as the objects in a field of vision are more numerous and 
varied than those within range of the sense of touch, so are the 
object-matters in a contemplated field of reality more numerous 
and varied than any group of objects which are simultaneously 
visible and representable by a picture. 

A self-centred or self-reflecting idea cannot be. When ideas 
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themselves are reflected upon by means of secondary ideas, their 
hypothetical references to object-matters not themselves are seen 
to be the essential marks of themselves. Even the logician’s ideas 
of terms and propositions and inferences as parts of subject-matter 
are not ideas of themselves, or of those instances actually or recur- 
rently present to the logician’s own mind. They are ideas of those 
terms, etc., which may be present at many different times to each 
one of numberless human minds. But terms naming terms, etc., 
are symbols of symbols, whereas, in most cases, the symbolic 
import of terms implies a correlative self-import of things, and 
the ideal construction attaching to a description is true only if it is 
appropriate to some self-importing object-matter. A sense-per- 
ception is symbolic, because of the idea accompanying the actual 
sensation, which idea never means the sensation itself, but always 
means the object or event perceived. Sensations, zsthetically con- 
sidered, are mentally self-importing, as are all affective feelings 
and all desires and purposes as personally entertained. Ideas and 
beliefs connected therewith are evidently involved in desires and 
purposes and are themselves self-importing in their personal-psy- 
chological aspect, since their truth or falsity and their adequacy or 
inadequacy may profoundly affect human character ; but, from the 
logical-sociological point of view, they are the connecting links 
between given symbols and thereby-given self-importing object- 
matters which should be universally recognized. It is thus very 
misleading to say that we know nothing beyond our own ideas; 
since the having of a true idea is tantamount to the knowing by it 
of the reference borne by a certain symbol, when presented, to 
some self-importing thing, which is either absent or not in its 
totality present, but of which the idea itself is some knowledge. 
Any one idea has, as I suggested in a paper contributed to the 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW some years ago,’ the three aspects of a 
notion, immediately occurring to some thinker, a personal idea 
which repeatedly occurs as a notion to the same thinker, and a 
standard idea, which presumably occurs at many times to all in- 
structed minds, since it is the recognised meaning of a term which 


* Vol. XXV, pp. 818-836. 
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they agree to use in reference to the same self-importing thing.’ 
An idea, as being essentially a meaning, is a consciousness of rela- 
tion, rather than a datum. It becomes actual only as the ‘looking’ 
of a mental ‘eye’ at its object-matter through the symbol it uses. 
But the personal idea, or mental ‘eye,’ being an acquired and per- 
sisting aptitude for creating some particular meaning-relation, must 
be regarded as a datum, under the category of real potentiality. 
Since words, as such, are purely arbitrary symbols, we must postu- 
late some sort of ‘mental image’ as being the essence of the notion 
which recurrently flashes through the mind; but must beware of 
assuming that such an image is necessarily of a quasi-pictorial 
character. It may be ever so abstract. 

Conventional symbols other than spoken words include, on the 
one hand, all sorts of significant gestures and postures, and, on 
the other hand, a great variety of symbolic data which are either 
physical objects or superficial features of, including marks made 
upon, such objects. Actors on the stage, sculptured figures, me- 
chanical models, and model terrestrial globes are obviously symbols 
in three dimensions. Paintings, drawings, photographs, cinema 
pictures, diagrams, plans, maps, and charts, are symbols in two 
dimensions. All the above are direct aids to the formation of those 
quasi-visual mental images, which are important elements of many 
ideas. Other symbols in two dimensions are arbitrary signs. They 
include letters, in script or print, standing for articulate sounds; 
arithmetical figures, for numbers; algebraical signs, for general 
quantitative relations ; musical notation, for music as played; em- 
blematical signs, for various religious, political, heraldic or mystical 
supposed entities or principles, of which emotional or sentimental 
ideas have been formed. These last emblematical symbols stand 
to the other graphic and physical symbols which have straight- 
forward significance much as poetical and rhetorical figures of 
speech, with parables and allegories, stand to logical descriptions. 

It is obvious, from the above remarks themselves, that, while 
there are these non-logical symbols which help materially to form 

11 do not limit the sense of ‘thing,’ as is often done, to what is concrete, or 


Static, or inanimate, but should limit it to what has some self-import in con- 
tradistinction to purely conventional import. 
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human ideas, they are all such as can be logically classified. Terms 
are the supreme symbols. Logically expressed thought, as having 
symbolic import, has previously been distinguished as subject- 
matter from its own object-matter. The latter has self-import ex- 
cept when, as in grammar and logic and literary criticism, subject- 
matter itself is envisaged as an object-matter. The significance 
and truth of subject-matter considered as an object-matter always 
depend upon its relevant referential relation to object-matter tran- 
scending itself. 

(2) While mathematical ideas take their rise from those logical 
symbols which are mathematical terms, they (or the mental- 
mechanical operations which here partly supersede ideas) are elabo- 
rated through further systems of symbols—those of arithmetic, 
geometry, and algebra. But mathematics also creates a new order 
of conventional data, which are not symbols of any objective quan- 
titative data or relations, but means of dividing and measuring 
objective continuities. The continuities in question are those of 
time, distance in space, extent of bodies and of surfaces, gravity, 
motion, heat, electricity, and other manifestations of energy. Now 
number, for logic, is discontinuous. It is unity or plurality ; cov- 
ering, in the latter case, both the indefinite plurality of natural units 
in a class and the plurality of distinguished species in a genus or 
distinguished attributes in an entity. Here the data implied or 
counted are not at all necessarily equal. For mathematics, on the 
other hand, number expresses continuous magnitude. Whole 
numbers are strictly correlative to fractions. Plurality is artificial, 
and means the number of conventionally created and equalized 
units employed to measure what in nature is an undivided quantity. 
It is true that nature provides the mathematical observer with cer- 
tain fundamental divisions and measures of time, through the 
earth’s rotations and revolutions in its orbit, and through the moon’s 
phases; but centuries, decades, hours, minutes, etc., and all agreed 
measures of space and of energy are purely artificial standards, 
implying man’s useful ability to imagine equal divisions and divid- 
ing points where there are none in fact. 

Points, whether of time or of space, are conventional pseudo- 
entities, as are lines of latitude and longitude, and the lines or 
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planes which we can imagine as passing through two or more 
separated bodies or through the homogeneous substance of any 
particular body. The supposition that a solid body can be divided 
in an imagined plane often leads to the actual division which pro- 
duces the plane in duplicate, as in sawing timber or cutting a slice 
of bread from a loaf. The supposition itself has probably arisen 
from past experiences of making such mechanical divisions. 

Conventional units of measurement and imaginary points and 
dividing lines and planes as supposed to lie within real continua 
must thus be added to logical and other symbols to constitute the 
whole genus of conventional data which at once contrast with and 
implicate self-importing realities. What I have called the formal 
ontological categories are self-importing in an abstract sense; but 
the further discussion of natural reality, involving reference to 
physical bodies and actions and to minds as associated with human 
bodies and actions, mut be relegated to a future article. 


Cuar_es E. Hooper. 
SovuTHAMPTON, 














THE METAPHYSICS OF MODERN SCEPTICISM. 


ITH the traditional types of scepticism universally assailed 
and condemned we are all familiar. The self-contradic- 
tory character of negative scepticism, crystallized in the dictum 
that ‘there is no truth,’ is commonly regarded as evidence suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its moribund fate. The self-contradiction in 
question is obvious and undeniable, but it must not be forgotten 
that logical inconsistency detected from without has resulted in the 
demise of no philosophic theory. Viewed from within, there is in 
self-destructive scepticism a terrible consistency; its force is not 
weakened by the necessity of logical suicide to which its own posi- 
tion would appear to condemn it. Quite the contrary: in the in- 
clusion of its own teaching within the circle of fallible opinions 
such scepticism may discover the proof of its universal applica- 
bility. We may object to destructive scepticism not that it is self- 
contradictory but rather that it is infertile. It is, in the words of 
Professor Norman Kemp Smith, “at most, a kind of Greek 
chorus, commenting ironically upon the course of action, and when 
it closes tragically, in failure and disappointment, summoning the 
spectator more wisely to be content with the cry of wonder and 
ignorance that alone befits a creaturely being such as man.” ?* 
But must all scepticism be regarded as negative and infertile? 
There is one type of scepticism, usually not described as such, in- 
volved in scientific knowledge, which is both positive and fecund. 
The very method of science, with all its exactness and refinement, 
issues from the womb of doubt and finally returns to it. The 
maxim that ‘ to err is human ’—surely not a very recondite saying— 
is one of the most controlling principles of scientific method; it is, 
in fact, as a noted geologist has expressed it, “ the commonest of 
all scientific hypotheses, and the one which is most frequently con- 
1 Read at the twenty-second meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, in New York City, December 27, 1922. 


2“ The Present Situation in Philosophy”: An inaugural Address, delivered 
at the University of Edinburgh, October 16, 1919. 
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frmed.”* Observation, description, abstraction, generalization, 
the vehicles of scientific operation, are often so spurious and ficti- 
tious that to assume them at the outset to be partially erroneous is 
always part—and the chief part—of scientific wisdom. The at- 
mosphere of reserve, not to say suspicion, pervades all scientific 
inquiry. The insistence upon continual verification of any scien- 
tific statement, whether of fact or of hypothesis, recognized as 
essential before it may lay claim to credibility, impugns not the 
personal veracity of the individual scientist who makes the state- 
ment, but rather the powers and capacities of human observation 
and reasoning as such. It is not too much to say that the need for 
verification imperatively felt in every scientific investigation brands 
every statement as rumor or conjecture until disproved to be such. 
Such disproof—always relative, never absolute—constitutes the 
only inductive truth it has. Every scientific statement is thus under 
compulsion of being purged of the suspicion with which it is ini- 
tially and inevitably received. Is it too paradoxical to define the 
method of science as a progressive method of allaying suspicion? 
As a matter of fact, the more successfully suspicion with regard 
to any observation or generalization is allayed the more complete 
the required verification. And this perennial suspicion in the pres- 
ence of any scientific statement, whether of fact or of hypothesis, 
is, in the last analysis, the instrument of genuine discovery, leading 
to the uncovering of new facts and of new experiences in the light 
of which the suspected proposition acquires more or less plausibility 
and becomes gradually either accredited or discredited. 

Implanted in the heart of science is a positive scepticism in yet 
another sense, though intimately connected with the logic of sus- 
picion. It has to do with one of the most important of scientific | 
postulates, prerequisite to all inductive investigation, the postulate 
of discovery.2, The world as studied by science is supposed to be 
one concerning which genuine exploration of the hitherto undis- 
covered is always possible. And it is obvious that in the face of 

*A. C. Lawson, “The Spirit of Science,” in University of California 


Chronicle, Vol, XXII, No. 2, p. 13. 
2See the important article on “ The Logic of Discovery” by R. D. Car- 


michae] in The Monist, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, pp. s69-6c8. 
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new possibilities as yet unfathomed our present knowledge may 
have to suffer radical revision. As long as the new and the un- 
suspected may everywhere be looked for—and what science can 
dispense with this assumption ?—no final prediction of the nature 
of things would seem to be permissible. Finality is thus a word 
utterly incongruous with the critical and the mobile spirit of sci- 
ence, incongruous because of its incompatibility with the logic of 
discovery. Such logic, however, is rooted in a presupposition 
essentially ontological. It is rooted in the presupposition that the 
unknown, when sufficiently gauged, may disclose properties and 
structures quite unlike those which characterize the known. The! 





restless spirit of scientific discovery is everywhere prepared to red 
| 


facts and situations inconsistent with our most established theories, 
Without such preparedness the discovery of the new would be 
a matter of accident and caprice. The quest for the unknown 
is in modern science a conscious and systematic quest. It is a 
campaign methodically planned. And it is this indefatigable inva- 
sion of unexplored regions which leads to endless detection of 
novel facts demanding modification of old generalizations. But 
such a voyage of discovery can only begin and proceed in the 
waters of scepticism: it can neither begin nor proceed without the 
assumption of a world full of strange and unsounded seas shroud- 
ing within its depths dark and uncertain treasures. And the con- 
viction that these seas actually do contain treasures hidden and 
fortuitous is the ontological conviction of modern science suffi- 
ciently vindicated by its methods and results. 

This scepticism inherent in reasoning by induction which pre- 


_ cludes the possibility of any existential judgment about the uni- 
| verse enjoying ultimacy or finality has frequently been singled out 


as the gravamen of the charge against the anti-metaphysical bias 
of science. Science, it is declared, has nothing to do with meta- 
physics. This declaration of independence, epitomized under the 
word ‘positivism,’ assigns to science a narrow but definite and 
autonomous sphere. Science must cleave to particular facts and, 
eschewing speculation concerning their ultimate nature and destiny, 
must confine itself to a description of their definite relations and 
constant laws, capable of mathematical statement and experimental 
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proof. The whole business is relative and its adequacy is to be 
tested with reference to its self-imposed limitations and by its own 


exact methods. This Comtian tradition of the scope and validity, 


of science has had a two-fold consequence. In the votaries of 
science, as thus circumscribed, it has engendered contempt for 
metaphysics. What is not empirical and inductive is stigmatized 
as ideological and fruitless speculation to be regarded as having 
little or no relevancy to the slow and toilsome accretions of scien- 
tific knowledge. The sweeping generalizations of metaphysics 
defy scientific methodology and hence may be safely ignored.’ 
The metaphysicians, on the other hand, especially those with ideal- 
istic and absolutistic proclivities, have felt prone to return the com- 
pliment by assuming a patronizing attitude towards the work of 
science, or condemning its fruits as frail probabilities and fragile 
abstractions that can neither assail nor vindicate those existential 
judgments pertaining, not to this or to that particular region of 
facts, but to being as a whole and to reality as such. Philosophy 
alone, says Professor Aliotta, in a fashion churacteristically He- 
gelian, “ soaring as it does to greater heights and returning to the 
undefiled sources of every kind of knowledge, can reintegrate in 
its concreteness the world of consciousness of which scientific 
schemes afford us but a fragmentary and partial view.” ? 

It may be questioned whether this cleavage between science and 
metaphysics is really fundamental even on the theory that scientific 
generalizations are wanting in finality and are always exposed to 
the assaults of scepticism. This very lack of finality—this very 
scepticism which science begets and perpetuates—involves a meta- 
physics of a definable sort without which the inductive method 
itself could not possibly operate. And by metaphysics is here 
specifically meant, following the tradition set by Aristotle, the pre- 
occupation with being as such and with its essential attributes. 
Science permits, strange as it may sound to say it, a sweeping 
ontological generalization, a comprehensive existential judgment, 


*Cf. the contrast recently made by G. A. Tawney between the “ methodolo- 
gist” and the “ metaphysician” in “A Metaphysician’s Petitio” in Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. XIX, No. 15, pp. 407-414. 

"The Idealistic Reaction Against Science, translated by Agnes McCaskill. 
London, 1914, p. 405. 
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with reference to the universe as a whole. This, I am aware, 
sounds paradoxical, especially when one bears in mind how cay- 
tious and tentative particular scientific generalizations are ; and still 
more paradoxical, I fear, must the assertion seem that the ground 
for the scepticism involved in the logic of “suspicion” and of 
“discovery,” conditioning all scientific progress, lies in a meta- 
physical vision, which is absolute and indubitable. Of this, the 
following pages seek to give a mere intimation, a philosophic ges- 
ture, as it were. 

A preliminary remark, however, appears necessary. It will not 
be disputed that metaphysical predicates to be such in the Aristo- 
telian sense must possess features both ubiquitous and irreducible. 
Whether reached by a process of analysis and abstraction or 
whether gained by visions and intuitions, such predicates are 
understood to be applicable to reality distributively, and they are 
also held to be ultimate or primary in the sense of resisting analysis 
in terms more fundamental. The attempt of every metaphysical 
theory has always been to discover or to define the universal and 
ultimate terms characteristic of being as such. In the selection of 
such primary existential terms metaphysical theories notoriously 
differ. One of the distressing things about metaphysics, distress- 
ing alike to the professional and the amateur, is the fact that the 
terms considered irreducible by the votaries of one theory are by 
the protagonists of another viewed as derivative. The whole his- 

, tory of metaphysics is proof of how fluctuating and uncertain are 
the existential predicates regarded as primary by competing onto- 

\ logical theories. But this perhaps is another story, though not 
altogether irrelevant here. Now, in the light of the general task 
of metaphysics here suggested, by what ultimate terms may reality 
be described from the point of view of the scientific method which 
needs “suspicion” and “discovery” to foster or to frustrate the | 
limited generalizations achieved by its elaborate technique? 

I see no difficulty in investing the term ‘problem’ with an ex- 
istential significance at once universal and irreducible. To define 
a thing as a ‘problem’ is, from the existential point of view, to 
attribute to its real characters just as much as if one defined it im 
terms of all sorts of ‘ entities ’"—mental, physical, logical, neutral. 
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A problem is something objective: it requires observation, descrip- 
tion, experiment ; it presupposes elements not isolated, relations not 
gauged, implications not disclosed; it means possibilities not en- 
countered, alternatives not exhausted, hypotheses not hazarded. 
All these and many other objective meanings are denoted by the 
term problem. Whatever is faced as a problem has some existence, 
some esse, in intellectu or in re, some nature and habitat, demanding 
analysis and interpretation ; and, conversely, whatever exists, exists 
as a problem, is a perennial challenge to the perspicacity of minds 
not endowed with omniscience. All this seems to me obvious. 
And if by reality we mean “what can be explored but not ex- 
hausted, the bottomless well of surprises,”* then the term ‘ prob- 
lem’ possesses ultimacy or irreducibility as well, and for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, no ‘solution’ of any problem is humanly 
speaking ever complete or final. A solution is nothing but the origi- 
nal problem seen in a certain perspective and in a_certain context. 
Whether from the point of view of another perspective and another 
context the original problem would not necessitate a different in- 
terpretation is itself a problem not touched by the solution in ques- 
tion. In how far any solution is unique and exclusive is a question 
which admits of no final answer. Every solution, however satis- 
fying for the moment and however great its prestige among the 
experts, is at bottom problematic simply because its adequacy is 
always open to doubt in the light of the still unexplored and unex- 
hausted facts to which it is relevant and of which it is prophetic. 
And even when its adequacy is relatively established, any solution, 
in the second place, is the source and matrix of new and unsus- 
pected difficulties. It is always ancillary to those profound changes 
and modifications introduced by it into the very heart of the prob- 
lematic situation it is designed to meet. The movement of any 
problem in any field of investigation is one of self-acceleration. 
Every considerable discovery about any fact or situation brings 
others in its train. And there seems to be no arrest, as far as any 
such generalization is at all permissible, in the progress of endless 
consequences initiated by any solution of any problem. In such 


1 The phrase is Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell’s. See his essay in Life and Finite 
Individuality, two Symposia, London, 1918, p. 60. 
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potentially new situations, full of contingent and surprising possi- 
bilities, lie embedded even those theories in behalf of which claims 
may be made tantamount to indubitable certainty. 

Thus manifold is the metaphysical denotation of the term ‘ prob- 
lem.’ Either all things may as such appear universally problematic 
for the simple reason that they are capable of being so experienced 
as regards their nature, meaning, and destiny; or, their solutions, 
however cogent the grounds—empirical or logical—on which their 
adequacy be accepted, may themselves be defined as problematic in 
the sense of raising the issue as to their uniqueness or exclusive- 
ness. Or, again, these solutions, even if they enjoy an exclusive 
validity which some definable and satisfactory test may confer 
upon them, may be defined as the fertile soil of new and perplexing 
questions, either of fact or of theory, without solution of which all 
inquiry into ultimate existence still remains an endless experiment 
with an unknown reality. The term ‘problem’ is ontologically 
irreducible in the sense that it may be seen to cleave, however pene- 
trating our vision or analysis, to the ultimate substance and char- 
acter of the universe. In respect of being or reality, says Mr. S. 
Alexander, “all existences are on an equal footing. They vary in 
eminence; as in a democracy, where talent has an open career, the 
most gifted rise to influence and authority.”* This holds also as 
regards the ontological use of the term problem. All existents are 
problems of some sort, and all problems are existents of some kind, 
but they vary in eminence, and may, for all we know, be made to 
constitute a logical hierarchy. Obviously, the problematic solu- 
tion of a problem is different in “eminence” from the original 
problem which generates it. But this is quite another story. 

Scepticism, then, of the type demanded by the presuppositions 
and methods of modern science, has a metaphysics, provided the 
subject-matter of metaphysics be defined as dealing with the uni- 
versal and irreducible nature of things. The metaphysics of 
scepticism, I am convinced, might be rendered as intelligible and 
fruitful as any other ontology. To define the universe as a ‘ prob- 
lem’ is indeed to designate it by something general and sweeping, 
but this is the very thing which every ontology is supposed to 

* Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. I, p. 6. 
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hazard. The proposition that the universe, to take for illustration 
Mr. Alexander’s thesis, consists of one reality which he calls 
“Space-Time,” this being the stuff of which all existents are com- 
posed, is surely sweeping, but it is also intelligible, and may be 
made the basis and the terminus of an inquiry, such as his, into the 
ultimate nature of things. The thesis must be judged by its fruits ; 
it must be appraised with reference to the fundamental and per- 
vasive features of reality as disclosed by experience and analysis. 
Of all metaphysical insights this holds true, be the comprehensive 
terms by means of which the ultimate character of the universe is 
envisaged, mind or matter, mobility or permanence, substance or 
self, unity or multiplicity, this or that. The view which sees the 
world as a universal and irreducible problem is no exception. It 
is but a generating insight to be judged by its results—in this case 
the results of modern science—and by the same considerations, 
both logical and alogical, which lie behind the metaphysical visions 
of the more orthodox and conventional kind. 

The metaphysics of scepticism here suggested seems to be as- 
sumed with greater or less reluctance by a group of contemporary 
writers who have thought it possible to isolate the problem of 
knowledge and to solve it without explicit reference to a definite 
ontology. “It is perfectly possible,” says one of them, “ for the 
critical realist to be a panpsychist, a metaphysical dualist, a Pla- 
tonist, or an ontological idealist of some other type. For critical 
realism does not pretend to be metaphysics.”* Yet the ontological 
situation involved in the elaborate analysis of knowledge by Critical 
Realism is one of scepticism, borne out by the doctrine of “ tran- 
scendence” which is so variously affirmed by the different critical 
realists. According to Mr. Lovejoy, for instance, “it is of the 
essence of the cognitive process that it is mediate, the object never 
being reached directly and, so to say, where it lives, but always 
through some essence or entity distinguishable from it.”* The 
objects themselves, argues Mr. Drake, “do not get within our con- 


*“ Critical Realism and the Possibility of Knowledge,” by James Bissett 
Pratt, in Essays in Critical Realism, 1921, p. 109. (The two sentences quoted 
appear in the text in the reverse order). 

* Op. cit., p. 48. 
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sciousness. Their existence is their own affair, private, incom- 
municable. One existent (my organism or mind) cannot go out 
beyond itself literally, and include another existent ; between us all, 
existentially speaking, is ‘the unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea,.’”! 
The explicit admission that “agnostic elements” are implied in 
Critical Realism is made by Mr. Pratt. “The ultimate nature of 
| reality,” he says, “ may be very difficult, or even impossible to dis- 
_ cover.”* And he asks the quite pertinent question whether the 
fallible kind of perception and knowledge involved in Critical Real- 
ism is not exactly the kind of perception and knowledge which as 
a matter of fact we really have. For Critical Realism, in short, 
knowledge is an affair of representation. And representation is 
fallible because reality which “knowledge” represents transcends 
existentially the cognitive “essences” entities, or processes by 
means of which we seek to grasp it. The given or present fact in 
knowledge is not, in the words of Mr. Rogers, “the object itself 

.; an actual realm of existence lies beyond.”* To be sure, 
knowledge to be valid requires, as Mr. Santayana shows,‘ that we 
view it not only as “transitive”—which is his term for the cog- 
nitive reference to self-existent or transcendent objects—but also 
as “relevant.” How relevancy is compatible with transitivity— 
both being demanded to differentiate knowledge from opinion—is 
precisely the problem which the different critical realists seek in 
various and novel ways to define and to solve. And whether the 
solutions proferred by them are or are not relevant to the transitive 
problem of knowledge is a question that cannot be raised without 
explicit reference to the existential situation which Critical Realism 
avows it can neglect. 

Now the concept of transcendence which plays such an important 
role in Critical Realism appears to cover two distinct ideas: it is an 
ontological as well as an epistemological concept. As a concept 
strictly epistemological it denotes the trans-subjective character of 
knowledge: the “reference or attribution to some existent outer 

1 Op. cit., p. 24. 

2] bid., p. 104. 


8 Ibid., p. 139. 
4 Ibid., p. 168. 
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object.”* The data of knowledge, variously designated as essences 
or character-complexes, are not its objects, so that there is never a/ 
guaranty, in the moment of apprehension, that the data are the 
characters of any outer existence. The analysis of the cognitive 
situation in terms of “the epistemological triangle ’’—mind, data, 
and outer objects—justifies the dictum of one of the critical realists 
that “ we must appreciate subjectivism and yet be realists.”? The 
data are subjective, the objects to which these data refer and which 
they mean are external and independent. Thus error may be ac- 
counted for in terms of a lack of agreement between subjective 
data and real objects; and at once the position of Critical Realism 
may be seen to have affinities with, and yet must at the same time 
be sharply differentiated from, the pansubjectivism of Berkeleyan 
idealism, on the one hand, and the panobjectivism of neo-realism, 
on the other. For a theory of “mediatism,” seeking to explain 
the possibility of error and to establish the externality of real 
objects, the notion of transcendence is thus indispensable. But 
transcendence denotes not only the relation of transitivity on the 
part of the character-complexes or essences given in apprehen- 
sion, it characterizes also the nature of the existents themselves to 
which the data refer. Transcendence, in a word, describes an 
ontological situation: real objects are transcendent in the sense of 
being literally beyond the grasp of the vehicles of knowledge; they 
are—though some critical realists explicitly deny this—virtually as 
impenetrable as Kant’s ‘ Dinge an Sich.’* On this point the criti- 
cal realists protest too much. A candid and fearless recognition 
of the ontological implications of transcendence would have purged 
their position of unnecessary equivocation with regard to the meta- 
physical issue. To say that real objects are transcendent is to say 
that their inner and ultimate nature must be regarded as peren- 
nially problematic. In fact, it is the problematic character of the 
real existents which lie beyond the data and the vehicles of knowl- 

1 Op. cit., p. 92. 

2R. W. Sellars in op. cit., p. 190. 

8 Compare the criticism of Stirling P. Lamprecht in “ Critical Realism and 
the External World” (Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XIX, No. 24, pp. 651-661) 
with that of Bernard Bosanquet in The Meetings of Extremes in Contemporary 


Philosophy, 1921, Ch, VII; both writers failing to appreciate the positive im- 
Dlications of transcendence. 
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edge and are nevertheless affirmed by them that leads the critical 
realists to abjure metaphysics altogether and to confine themselves 
to an analysis of the cognitive situation as such. 

But to abjure metaphysics and in the same breath to describe by 
a comprehensive and intelligible category the ultimate nature of 
existence is manifestly a case of inconsistency. We have already 
observed that to ascribe to the real universe a problematic character 
is to give it a respectable ontological status. It is possible to 
show—the discussion on the present occasion obviously not per- 
mitting it—that Critical Realism is an analysis in epistemological 
terms of the actual processes of knowledge involved in the scientific 
method.’ In this lies its chief merit. And it is, therefore, wedded 
to the same ontological presuppositions which we have found to lie 
at the root of science. It teaches, in short, a metaphysics of posi- 
tive scepticism. 

J. LoEWENBERG. 
University oF CALIFORNIA, 


* What is here suggested has since been more fully developed in a paper on 
“The Metaphysics of Critical Realism,” read before the Philosophical Union 
of the University of California, on March 30, 1923, and soon to appear in a 
volume together with papers by Professor A. O. Lovejoy, N. Kemp Smith, 
G. P. Adams, D. W. Prall and Drs. S. C. Pepper, and V. F. Lenzen. 
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DISCUSSION. 
REALITY AND CHANGE. 


THE question whether what is ultimately real—the Absolute—is 
subject to change recurs constantly, as it is bound to do, in contempo- 
rary philosophical discussion. The prevailing tendency of our time 
seems to be to emphasize the aspect of change in experience and to view 
with suspicion any effort to find in reality anything that is genuinely 
permanent. We no longer hesitate “to lay violent hands on our father 
Parmenides,” and in the confidence of being supported by practical 
experience we light-heartedly assert that nothing which transcends 
the processes of change is capable of being intelligibly conceived. 
This, it is said, is a reform of philosophy on the basis of experience. 
But in philosophy, as elsewhere, there is always danger that reforms 
may be pushed too fast and too far. In philosophy, it is necessary 
above all things to be certain that the light which we follow is that 
of logic rather than that of metaphor. 

The old doctrine to be discarded is that of Substance. The new light 
that has arisen is frequently called by the name of Process. Substance 
is condemned as a caput mortuum on the ground that the unity and 
permanency it offers lie beyond or outside the changing processes and 
accordingly have no power to explain experience. Nur in der 
Erfahrung ist die Wahrheit: intelligibility can be sought for only 
in the continuity of the processes of change themselves. 

Continuity of Process, then, is to take the place of Substance and 
so to supply the principles of unity and permanence that are required 
to make experience intelligible. But in such statements it is not 
always clear to what form or species of Continuity the appeal is made. 
Nevertheless it is all important to be clear on this point. How is 
the principle of Continuity to be conceived and defined? It is clear 
that Continuity as a logical principle cannot be taken over from 
a mathematical series. If it is to furnish rational explanation it must 
be interpreted logically and not taken merely as implying the succes- 
sion or contiguity of numbers or natural events. This was recognized 
even by Heraclitus, who speaks of the reason by which all things are 
held together. But does not a logical principle always in a sense 
‘transcend’ the facts which it explains so long as these ‘ facts’ are 
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regarded as mere events or natural processes? If this is granted, it 
would seem that to grasp the true continuity of natural processes 
involves going beyond their ‘ natural quality’ as given facts, to a unity 
that maintains itself in the face of change. Of course the unity in 
which our thought finds intelligibility is nothing ‘separate’ or iso- 
lated from details, but it does not mix with them and take on their 
complexion. Rather it takes up the particulars into itself, transform. 
ing them into members of its own thought system. In one and the 
same act of thought the principle bears witness to its own independent 
universality against the mere particulars, and also to its power of 
giving to these particulars its own systematic form. The unity of the 
logical principle furnishes the form of coherent experience. 

The essential point to be noted is that universal and particular are 
not codrdinate factors in logical experience. Both are of course neces- 
sary, but the metaphor of distinct factors does not properly apply here 
at all. While the particulars are, as we have seen, powerless to main- 
tain their original hardness and fixity in the face of the principle, the 
latter in transforming them into its own image thereby exhibits its 
power as a fuller and deeper expression of the nature of mind. Thus 
the very essence of the mind as thought is to overreach or transcend 
natural facts or processes and to exhibit in this act its own unity. For 
a principle is not an ‘element’ or ‘ process’ that the mind contains: 
it is just the mind itself living its own proper life and moving in its 
own natural medium. 

If the principle of Continuity, then, is to take the place of Sub- 
stance it must be recognized as involving the nature of mind or 
thought. There is no other form of continuity that is able to render 
anything intelligible. But when we reflect upon this it becomes ap- 
parent that although the name may be changed the functions of the tra- 
ditional category of Substance have not been surrendered. The demands 
of thought for unity and permanence cannot be dispensed with. The 
old category is not denied but only developed. The whole movement 
of modern philosophy, Hegel has said, may be regarded as a develop- 
ment from the idea of Substance to that of Subject. The whole point 
is to grasp clearly what is involved in the conception of Subject. 
It is necessary first of all to insist that the category to be employed is 
not that of the psychological or psycho-physical subject. To assume 
this is to fall back at once to the standpoint of particular processes. 
The subject as logical category is the concrete mind that moves in the 
realm of the universal. When this distinction is kept clearly in mind 
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one is delivered from the ambiguities that frequently attach to the 
word ‘process.’ Taken strictly this word rightly applies only to 
changing natural events, and when used, as it often is, to characterize 
the distinguishable phases of concrete experience it almost inevitably 
carries with it naturalistic connotations that tend to obscure funda- 
mental philosophical issues. 

The question which the foregoing remarks is intended to introduce 
is whether in our current discussions of the whole series of problems 
connected with Reality and Change we have fully employed the best 
insights furnished by the history of philosophy. There can be no 
doubt that we frequently render our problems impossible of answer 
because of the terms in which we state them. In particular, are there 
not reasons for holding that the doctrine that the ultimate category is 
not Substance but Subject affords the possibility of relief from at 
least some of the misunderstandings and difficulties that beset our 
consideration of these questions? 

If we are to make use of this category it is evidently necessary in 
the first place to realize as clearly as possible all that the notion 
implies. The logical notion of Subject, as has already been said, 
is not adequately expressed in the psycho-physical view of mind. 
Nor can it be properly interpreted as a merely abstract principle of 
unity that involves no relation to the content of individual and histor- 
ical experience—the mere form of the Ego apart from its content and 
filling. Just as little is it legitimate to think of it as ‘ compounded,’ as 
Kant described experience, of two codrdinate factors that in some 
way maintain their independence over against each other. It is 
necessary to hold firmly to the idea of a philosophical principle as a 
concrete universal. And as concretely logical it necessarily maintains 
the form of subjectivity. This form of subjectivity is not, however, 
to be confused with what is usually spoken of as ‘subjective’ and so 
opposed to logical objectivity. Its form is not that of the ‘merely 
natural’ or unmediated subjectivity, but that of thought, which is the 
medium of developed experience. But thought as a process of media- 
tion also has a result, and gives to experience the form of the think- 
ing self, thus rendering it intelligible as mediated immediacy. 

This category of Subject may then be identified with that of the 
Speculative Concept. For philosophy the speculative concept is the 
form in which intelligibility is attained, and, as we have seen, may 
be described as mediated immediacy. In it a result is attained; think- 
ing returning from its various activities of analysis and inference 
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rests, as it were, in unity and finds satisfaction in the grasp of an 
individual whole. It is called ‘Speculation’ just because it is a 
form of intellectual seeing, an ‘intellectual intuition’ through which 
at once the abstract word becomes flesh and the particulars of imme. 
diate experience are transformed into terms of genuine universality, 

But the words I have used are by no means intended to suggest that 
the speculative experience is something rare or is confined to the 
higher reaches of a mystical philosophy. On the contrary, what I wish 
to maintain is that whenever, and to the degree that, we know any 
concrete reality at all, our knowing is of this form. The question 
might indeed be raised whether thought has the power to render any 
concrete thing completely ‘transparent.’ But it will hardly be ques- 
tioned that knowledge does succeed to some extent in penetrating 
to the nature of things: thinking is not wholly occupied with externali- 
ties and abstractions, and is at least capable of progressing towards 
insight into the nature of concrete things. One may surely claim 
some knowledge of the nature of his friend, or of the church or state 
to which he belongs. What it seems necessary to hold, then, is that to 
the degree in which genuine knowledge of such concrete realities is 
actually realized, this is attained through the form of speculative know- 
ing that has been described. How, indeed, we may ask, could the con- 
cretely real be known otherwise? For neither sensation nor abstract 
thought nor any mere ‘compound’ of the two is adequate to this 
demand.* 


What I have tried to do in the preceding paragraphs is to state the 
principles of speculative philosophy as I understand it. One has to 
admit that the avowed representatives of this school have not always 
succeeded in holding fast to these principles when dealing with the 
problems of Change and Reality. It is difficult to free oneself from the 
dominion of the figurative mode of consciousness. The terms and cate- 
gories of practical life and the special sciences seem to afford more 
solid and familiar ground for the progress of philosophical thought. 
Nevertheless, it may be asked, what is nearer and more familiar than 

*It should be evident that this does not imply that the speculative form of 
knowledge has direct application to scientific procedure. Some of the sciences 
at least are not concerned to grasp the individualized nature of a concrete 
thing, but stop short with the statement of the relations of typical characters. 
The appropriate form of intelligibility in the special sciences and in practical 
life alike is relative to a practical or limited purpose in a given situation. But 
the speculative concept is the distinctive form of philosophy. 
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the notion of Subject? The truth seems to be that in controversies in 
regard to these problems both parties frequently tend, however they 
may disavow it, to remain in bondage to the notion of Substance and 
kindred categories like that of Whole and Part. What is ultimately 
real is conceived as an entity or thing (even when this is named 
Process) and the question then comes to be whether this thing is to 
be regarded as permanent or changing, transcendent or immanent, etc. 
There should be general agreement among those who see in philosophy 
a criticism of the categories that no advance toward a solution is 
possible on this basis. There can be fruitful discussion only when 
the problems are restated in terms of a more adequate category. Now 
a new philosophical category like that of Subject is not in its mere 
formal statement a solution of these long persistent problems. But 
it does enable us to see that the popular statement of them with its 
hopeless antitheses no longer corresponds to the actual situation in 
experience. The category has still however to be applied in detail; 
it is no magic wand whose waving causes all difficulties to vanish. 
Indeed, it is only through such concrete application that the range and 
significance of the category can be understood, or that thought can be 
said to have taken possession of it. 

To discuss the problems of Change and Reality in the light of the 
category of Subject is a greater task than I am at present prepared 
to undertake. Such a discussion has already been furnished by able 
writers. Without referring directly to these discussions, however, one 
is able to see clearly the direction in which they lead. The notion of 
Subject enables us to think of Reality as an individual whole which in 
some sense stands beyond the changing series and expresses itself 
through it, while at the same time, far from being indifferent to these 
events, it lives and moves inthem. As a universal, it is lifted above the 
order of changing events while at the same time being fully immanent 
in them. If this is a mystery to formal logic, it is at least what 
is most familiar to us in our own experience. And the notion of 
Subject in its concrete universality makes clear how inadequate and 
inapplicable are the usual questions and antitheses. It is surely a 
requirement of both common-sense and philosophy that before asking 
a question or attempting to answer it we should make sure that it 
applies to the situation. Now it should be evident that the usual ques- 
tions about change and reality do not apply to actual experience because 
they seem to be asked from the standpoint of Substance. In other 
words, I do not think it possible to answer by a simple affirmation or 
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denial the question, e.g., whether the whole changes. Nor would it be 
a satisfactory answer to reply, ‘ it changes, it changes not.’ For Reality 
though not a thing or an entity is a consistent unity, and apparent differ. 
ences and contradictions have to be genuinely brought together through 
the speculative concept of Subject. But irreconcilable antinomies 
arise from employing the wrong category, or, what is the same thing, 
from mistaking the character of the situation. 

It is important to recognize that in philosophy actual, as opposed tg 
artificial, problems grow out of the demands for fuller specification 
on the part of the Speculative Concept itself, and are not imported 
into it from a different level of experience. Moreover, philosophical 
answers must be given in terms of philosophy’s own demands for intelli- 
gibility and not in terms of some other form of explanation. In other 
words, it isin vain to dictate to philosophy, as people sometimes attempt 
to do: it must be allowed to choose freely its own problems and 
answer them in its own terms, for only on these conditions will either 
questions or answers be genuine and not artificially manufactured. It 
is useful in this age of self congratulation to remind ourselves that the 
importation of artificial problems into philosophy did not end with the 
Middle Ages. Nor have we yet entirely freed ourselves from the pre- 
sumption of the early modern centuries which sought to prescribe to 
philosophy the ‘ clear and distinct ’ type of intelligibility that is so indis- 
pensable and necessary in fulfilling the demands of the mathematical 
sciences. Is it strange that under these circumstances there should be 
frequent complainings against philosophy ? 

It is necessary to learn of philosophy itself how to ask and to 
receive. 

J. E. Crereuton. 

Cornwett University. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BEARINGS OF BIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Prorressor Scotr’s three articles on “Psychology and Idealistic 
Philosophy” bear as it seems to me so directly on the central signi- 
ficance of philosophy and propose so fresh a reading of it that they 
must be reckoned with in any current “integrated effort to address 


* Plato has given us the classical picture of this type of bullying in the Re- 
public, where Thrasymachus warns Socrates not to waste his time in asking 
questions or refuting answers, but to define Justice directly, and not to say 
that it is the obligatory, or the advantageous, or the profitable, or the expedient; 
and whatever he does, to be clear and precise. 
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the universe.” Their vitality and freshness stimulate the reader to a 
painstaking comparison of their purport with his own best under- 
standing of what philosophy is, and thus their very merit brings them 
criticism. From my own comparison there remains an obstinate 
residuum of divergence, which I should like to state more in the 
spirit of common inquiry than of dogmatic dissent. 

Mr. Scott seems both to retain and reject the traditional concep- 
tion of a dialectical development as the frame of real processes: to 
retain it in the sense of an abstract pattern still potentially valuable, 
but to deny that it is a method working unassisted in the concrete at 
the present time. He believes that the universal scheme of things 
worked out by Hegel and his followers stands in need of revitaliza- 
tion, and he suggests that this may be accomplished through the 
agency of a psychology based on biology and receiving practical ex- 
pression in psycho-analysis. Some such complex attitude toward 
the idealistic tradition in philosophy I attribute to Mr. Scott from 
statements which seem superficially contradictory: the tradition was 
not “in danger of seeing a better philosophy supplied from else- 
where,” + but it may be that psychology is “ fated to do what Idealism 
had contemplated doing and was found unfit for” ;? psychology may 
yet “teach some fresh philosophy to recover a path which Idealism 
had missed.” * Philosophy has failed “as an attempted demonstra- 
tion of the good,” and yet “Idealism has not had to demit office, 
even as a dynamic force, so to speak, in favour of any rival.”* As an 
instrument of salvation philosophy has become ineffectual, and yet it 
somehow underlies, even in its impotence, the virtue and power of 
psychological therapy. 

These statements are not, I think, quite as much at odds with each 
other as at first they appear to be. At the same time the question 
forces itself as to what degree of logical continuity is possessed by a 
philosophy which as such needs no help and which yet cannot apply 
itself; which gets successfully applied in the external worlds of 
biology and therapeutics and yet does not apparently suffer any in- 
trinsic bettering by the recoil upon its nature of such applications. 
The writer’s two-fold definition of philosophy as theory of the real 
and instrument of the effectual good itself lacks the vital articulation 
which is so predominantly his theme. The notion of philosophy as 

1Pum. Rev., XXXII, 1, p. 25, note. 

2 Ibid., XXX, 2, p. 170. 

8 Ibid., p. 171. 

*Ibid., XXXII, 1, p. 25. 
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salvation and power seems not to be quite absorbed into the total 
conception of philosophy, but to lie in it as an ideal claiming a 
measure of independence. 

There is, I believe, a fundamental reason why matter supplied from 
the suggested external source should fail to assimilate perfectly with 
the body of the idealistic tradition. Im the search for “the most 
promising present clue” to the interpretation of reality, the choice 
has fallen upon a region of experience and a science which, while 
fitted to add detail to the philosophical account and to amplify its 
hypotheses, are not quite central in experience. If the clue taken be 
in any measure misleading, the falsity of its leadings may increase 
with the expansion of the case rested upon it. 

The science to which Mr. Scott turns for the regeneration of 
philosophy gives a fairly precise account, peculiar to itself, of the 
constitution and operation of mind. How far one may go with him 
depends a good deal on how biological psychology interprets the 
relation of part to whole in mind and on how it conceives mental 
functioning to proceed. The biological pattern reveals instincts, me- 
chanisms for their regulation, and conflicts between natural prompt- 
ings and inhibitive forces. The whole description leaves what 
philosophy has been accustomed to regard as principal figures in its 
story—reason and will, that is, mind highly self-conscious and strenu- 
ous—as merely attenuated shadows, if indeed they can properly be 
said to appear at all. Instinctive functions are, of course, not the 
mere lifeless parts of a machine, but they are something less than 
complete mental actions. The process of the “re-freshening up of 
obliterated differentiations” which is so prominent in the account 
under consideration is a process that takes place in special circum- 
stances or during treatment that a pathological state renders necessary. 
Furthermore, the utmost reach of a strictly biological ideal is the 
happiness and comfort of the psycho-physical organism,—something 
very different from an idealist’s ‘perfection.’ Is philosophy ready to 
place the joints of spirit where biology places them: between animal 
propensions and superimposed ‘mechanisms’? It seems to me that 
philosophy may be very grateful for the light and knowledge furnished 
by a theory of the unconscious without being willing to take over from 
it a ‘main clue.’ 

The pathology of the war has unquestionably set in relief the 
truths of biology. But this is because, in the unwonted strain of war, 
untoughened human nature has tended to disintegrate into its primi- 
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tive structure and to reveal the more elementary vital plan. Our 
notion of humanity has been specified and extended by these findings, 
but in general in a direction contrary to the movement of evolution. * 
As Dr. Rivers has recourse to the purely reflex level to explain the 
process of suppression of conscious experience, so philosophy may use 
biology to picture forth in an approximate form the modus operandi of 
psychic process; but in the second case as in the first the necessary 
reservations must be kept in mind. Psychic process is not sensori- 
motor mechanics and man’s most civilized behavior is not ‘ unwitting’ 
functioning. For instance, the ‘instinct of self-preservation’ and 
‘courage’ of the following sentence from Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes are philosophical functions and differ in important respects from 
the biological functions called by the same names: “At the last 
moment her courage had failed her, she feared his blame for not 
telling him sooner; and her instinct of self-preservation was stronger 
than her candor.” Here ‘courage’ refers primarily to willingness to 
face another’s idea, and the ‘instinct of self preservation’ the impulse 
to fly before an uncomplimentary opinion, and neither has any rela- 
tion to physical danger. The very terms ‘life’ and ‘death’ focus in 
themselves widely different meanings when taken in the context of 
biology and in the context of philosophy in the parts where it borders 
on art and religion. Philosophy must still, it seems to me, get its 
most promising clue from the actions of the virtues and the efficacy 
of mental ‘traits’ and vital sets of ideas rather than from the play 
of psycho-biological forces and superimposed mechanisms. If in- 
tellectual and moral actions are more difficult to understand be- 
cause they cannot be so easily visualized, there is all the more 
reason for philosophy to be zealous in emphasizing and clarify- 
ing their import. I should like to apply somewhat differently 
one of Mr. Scott’s own apt phrases and say that “the kind of thing 
which at present it is philosophy to perceive” is the need for a 
Socratic reconsideration of such virtues as social sympathy, scientific 
understanding, respect, piety, humor. This investigation should be 
deeply critical in temper and at the same time embody relevant con- 
temporary circumstance. Most people have conventional, that is, 
unphilosophical, notions of what these spiritual forces are. If philos- 
ophy does not persistently exhibit the vitality and concreteness 
as well as the reasonableness of the ‘higher life,’ it will be more and 
more inundated with naturalistic philosophies like Pragmatism and 


*Cf. Freud’s aphorism: Nothing animal is foreign to me. 
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such anti-rationalistic biotic dreams as that of Senor Unamuno jp 
The Tragic Sense of Life. 

We have been saying that although the modes of spirit which stand 
out in a theory of the unconscious may be, according to Mr. Scott, 
“all kinds of interests, memories, wishes, or pursuits,” these modes 
are given a misleading connotation when set in a biological psychol- 
ogy. At times one’s objection goes further. Psycho-analytic in. 
terpretations of mind seem to depend for illustration to a considerable 
extent on the treatment of isolable events as causes of trains of 
behavior, and the discussion in question is not altogether free from 
this tendency. Instead of holding to phases, attributes, habits, or 
penetrating ideas as the significant moments of mental structure, 
writers cite circumscribed events, such as the army-officer’s experience 
of terror at the dog. Freud makes much of slight particular happen- 
ings and seems to regard them as true mental differentiations. In g0 
far as the essential integration of mind depends on the relating of 
such parts to the whole, ‘parts’ tend toward depreciation into quasi- 
geometrical units, and that static and mechanical view of the mind 
which was the defect alike of faculty psychology and metaphysical 
sensationalism is freshly encouraged. Such a statement as the fol- 
lowing, italicized by Freud, seems to bear out my contention: “ As 
the architectural principle of the psychic apparatus we may conjecture 
a certain stratification or structure of instances deposited in strata.”* 
His insistence on and interpretation of mental ‘determinism’ is also 
relevant. 

The main philosophical truth in biological psychology seems to me 
to be not quite what the author most insists upon, not the demonstra- 
tion of spiritual articulation through psycho-analysis, but something 
else which he discusses, indeed, but does not make primary. The 
main truth seems to me to be this: that the very biological interpre 
tation itself, when carefully analyzed, throws into relief its own 
inadequacy. It reveals a principle of direction active in human nature 
for which it itself cannot provide. Growth of mind or spirit has two 
aspects: inclusion and direction, and, on the whole, it is the first of 
these two which is the theme of Mr. Scott’s article. And yet that other 
side of progressive integration—the aspect of form controlling from 
above—is constantly pressing upon his attention. For instance, he 
says: “ The excluded has not merely to be released, but so released as 
to be organised and inwoven into the whole again, and made fit to take 

* Psychopathology of Everyday Life, p. 153, trans. Brill, 
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its own place there in its own final and proper shape. No doubt the 
repressed cruelty, incest or infantile regression of whatever form, in 
the sick mind, wants out. But not just anyhow. It must be admitted 
to a function, allowed to contribute its faint differentiation to the intact 
personality ; but in a form which shall indeed integrate the personal- 
ity.”* But the biological way of looking at things cannot supply cate- 
gories which do justice to this directing principle. Although the di- 
recting force is not ultimately at war with the principle of inclusion, 
it must often appear as negating and limiting, so long as man is viewed 
as a mere member of the order of nature. If that process of develop- 
ment, which Mr. Hocking so persuasively describes as the creation of 
moral behavior out of instinctive reaction, is to reach fruition in true 
saintliness, a selective function must operate which will appear in- 
hibitive to natural science, and wholly positive only to metaphysics. 
The service of God, to use the picturesque language of Scripture, some- 
times requires that a member be cut off; and Hardy rightly calls the 
tendency always to ‘include,’ affirm, or tolerate, the “ modern disease 
of universal appreciativeness.” When all the various primitive im- 
pulses are being woven into the desired human pattern, an active nature, 
unknown to biologists as such, is at work upon the raw material com- 
pelling it into order and seemliness. And thus one is driven on to 
philosophy, after all, for the most adequate categories in interpreting 
human beings. In philosophy the truth is at hand which biological 
psychology must grow into in order to complete itself. 

This is, at least, what I make of the fine passage in which Mr. 
Scott describes saintliness as consisting in being rooted in something 
beyond mere manifest existence, and moral victory as appertaining 
not precisely to the finite being as such, but to the “truth that is in 
him.”? It is also what I make of that very significant assertion and 
admission in the closing paragraph of Dr. Rivers’s Instinct and the 
Unconscious: “ We have, I think, reason to believe that the person 
who has attained perfection of balance in the control of his instinctive 
tendencies, in whom the processes of suppression and sublimation 
have become wholly effective, may thereby become completely adapted 
to his environment and attain a highly peaceful and stable existence. 
Such existence is not, however, the condition of exceptional accomp- 
lishment, for which there would seem to be necessary a certain degree 
of instability of the unconscious and subconscious strata of the mind 


1 Pum. Rev., XXXII, I, p. 23. 
2 Ibid., 1, pp. 32, 33. 
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which form the scene of conflict between instinctive tendencies ang 
the forces by which they are controlled.”* He goes on to say that, 
from this biological instability, strength may be expected to come 
for accomplishment in art and science and for religious expression, 
In a word, the best that biological psychology can do is to show that 
other categories than its own are necessary, and that for the biological 
animal ‘the deficient is greater than the entire.’ Biology reveals a 
movement or direction in human evolution which can only be satis. 
factorily explained by the truths of art, religion, and a science ideally 
complete. This seems to me a somewhat different appraisal of the 
philosophical value of the new psychology from Mr. Scott’s at the 
moments when he suggests that it may do for Idealism what Idealism 
had contemplated doing and was found unfit for. 
KATHERINE GILBERT, 
Duruam, N. C. 


DR. SWABEY’S LAWS OF THOUGHT. 


Dr. Swasey declares it to be the purpose of his paper on “ The Laws 
of Thought”? to “clear away some misunderstandings of the prin- 
ciples of identity, non-contradiction, and excluded middle and to 
uphold their unconditional and @ priori validity.” And it will be 
agreed that his discussion is both scholarly and instructive. Yet 
no doubt principally because of its compactness, the reader is left 
a bit uncertain as to some rather elementary but nevertheless im- 
portant points brought out in the course of the discussion. 

When Dr. Swabey speaks of the laws of thought as “ self-evident” 
the question at once arises as to the actual meaning of such a term. 
Perhaps these laws may be accepted as such for the purposes of 
formal logic so-called, but in the end the validity of any particular 
formulation of them rests, one would suppose, upon certain meta- 
physical assumptions as to the nature of ultimate reality. They are 
“ unconditional” then, and “a priori,” only so far as these assump- 
tions prove able to maintain themselves in experience as a whole. It 
may be, indeed, that with this metaphysical restriction Dr. Swabey 
would in principle agree. 

The next point concerns the distinction which Dr. Swabey at once 
proceeds to make between the ‘ontological’ and ‘logical’ interpreta- 
tions (p. 212). Although this distinction is one that logicians have made 


1P. 158. 
2 This Review, XXXII, 2, pp. 211-221. 
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in the past, such a discussion as the one before us might well con- 
sider its actual logical validity. In just what sense can it be said 
that the former is the “simpler interpretation,” and that it “can be 
regarded as the logical basis of the propositional (i.¢., ‘logical ’) 
interpretation?” (p. 213). The implication might be drawn by a 
realistically inclined logician that ontological existence is to Dr. 
Swabey’s mind more elementary or fundamental, and perhaps distinct 
from logical assertions about it. Besides, is it not true that formal 
logic deals primarily with propositions, rather than with entities? 

And with these questions, rather than criticisms, we turn to the 
particular laws themselves. The author prefaces his discussion of 
the law of identity with the remark that “in certain special cases 
tautology may not be a vice, although perhaps this only happens in 
the case of the three propositions we have under discussion” (p. 213). 

Now this is not so great a limitation as it seems, if the laws in 
question control the greater part of the reasoning process. It may be 
that the distinction which Dr. Swabey makes between formal and 
material truth would, in his opinion, meet this objection, but it is not 
evident from the paper before us how this would help. Indeed, it is 
dificult to see any meaning in such a distinction. It is bred of the 
same false doctrine of a sharp separation between the ideal and 
the real, to which we shall have occasion to refer in greater detail 
below (pp. 305ff). Moreover, as Dr. Swabey himself apparently re- 
cognizes a little further on, “identity . . . is bound up with differ- 
ence.” But let us turn to the particular laws themselves. 

“Looking at the matter more closely,” he says, “ we observe that 
‘A is A’ [the law of identity] is not absolutely devoid of synthesis” 
(p. 213). It is not, then, after all, a mere tautology. Indeed, it 
contains two “ absolutely different” notions, and is equivalent to the 
formula: “‘ Any entity is identical with itself.’” One might urge 
the objection that if the first ‘A’ be an entity, then so, on Dr. 
Swabey’s ontological and tautological principles must the second be. 
Thus the equivalent proposition would be, ‘any entity is any entity.’ 
“ Applied to individuals,” Dr. Swabey explains, ‘A is A’ “ means that 
‘Socrates is Socrates’” (p. 214). If then as a matter of fact, there 
may be something to be said for the formulation ‘any entity is identical 
with itself,’ it is just because it is not a tautology, in any sense, as 
‘A is A,’ ontologically interpreted, seems to be. 

Further, Dr. Swabey informs us, “to assert that ‘A is A’ denies 
nothing; it is pure assertion.” Secondly, in the case of the law of 
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non-contradiction (A is not non-A), we find the analogue of pure 
assertion in the (implicit) idea of pure negation. Thus, with refer. 
ence to the leaf, “ we use not-brown to indicate not something other 
than brown, but rather the simple fact of the negation or non-existence 
of brown” (p. 215). Finally (p. 220), Dr. Swabey recognizes that 
“in the case of the ultimate laws of thought,” “their very denial involves 
their reassertion.” These three statements we set down together as 
characteristic examples, as they stand, of those half-truths which are 
among the greatest foes of all real truth. Pure assertion, pure denial, 
and denial involving reassertion all bear the implicit stamp when thus 
baldly stated, of standing within their own four corners, self-suf- 
ficient and independent. The character is imputed to them of being 
competent to maintain their ground against the whole weight of 
experience. Now surely it is the other way around. Assertion, denial, 
and reassertion are no more ‘ pure,’ of themselves, than are any uni- 
versal principles. If, ¢.g., you assert, you do so on some ground, and 
at your own risk. The assertion must show that in the end it is 
supported by the whole weight of rational experience; only in this 
fashion does it acquire authority. And the laws of thought are no 
exception to the rule; they must in principle bear the tests to which 
all other general laws are subject. The fact that they concern a 
wider range of experience than other laws must not be taken as 
affording sufficient immunity completely to inoculate them against the 
contagion of incompleteness which infects all human knowledge. 

Thus, in the specific example of the leaf, if the fact that it is not 
brown carries any meaning, it is only because it has some other 
color; the denial of one color involves—is grounded upon—the asser- 
tion of another color. Or else, if the leaf be colorless, then it is 
simple nonsense to go on to deny of it specific colors. And finally,— 
which is the point at issue,—it cannot be “both brown and green” 
in the same part, or as a whole, at the same time, any more than it 
can be both brown and not-brown. 

The next point concerns disjunction. Dr. Swabey argues that “as 
it is ordinarily used, there remains the possibility in the case of ‘a 
is b or c’ besides ‘ b or c’ of ‘both b and c’” (p. 216). Below, how- 
ever, (p. 220) he urges that, under certain conditions, “ relativism 
would itself be both true and false and consequently neither true nor 
false.” And there is another example of a disjunction also evidently 
intended to exclude ‘both b and c’ on the last page of his paper 
(p. 221. Cf. also below, p. 304). So that Dr. Swabey’s argument for 
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a third possibility, is, as it stands, quite incomprehensible. Of course 
you may wish to revise your original proposition, in the light of 
increased knowledge, and say, ‘a is b, or c, or both b and c’ ; but then 
on the same basis the process could be repeated indefinitely, so that— 
calling ‘both 6 and c’=“d,’ etc.,—you would have, ‘a is b, or ¢, or 
d,or.... Plainly, this will not do; if you really mean what you 
say, ‘a’ cannot both be ‘b or c’ and also ‘b and c.’ In other words, 
the disjunction purposes really to distinguish distinct and exhaustive 
possibilities. A man may be wise or foolish, but he cannot be 
both wise and foolish. After all, doesn’t Dr. Swabey himself imply 
all this when he points out, in another connection (p. 215), that “ is 
and is not, absolutely cancel each other?” 

In his disagreement with Mr. Bradley, the author goes on to explain 
that “‘A is not non-A’ [the law of non-contradiction] does not 
mean that ‘A is not B’” (p. 217). Here again the distinction in 
Dr. Swabey’s mind between ‘non-A’ and ‘B, is not clear to the 
present writer. True, he explains that “Socrates is not non-Socrates, 
but he is a philosopher, and possesses . . . many other attributes.” 
Then, it is plain, ‘B’ is to be taken as an attribute, while ‘non-A’ is 
apparently regarded as an entity. Now is this entirely fair? We may 
say ‘Socrates is not non-Socratical,’ which is a denial with reference 
to an implied assertion of a positive attribute incompatible with being 
non-Socratical. But on the other hand, to say that ‘ Socrates is not 
non-Socrates’ is simply to say that ‘Socrates is Socrates,’ and this 
is what Mr. Bradley means by calling it a tautology. 

However, Dr. Swabey urges, misunderstandings with regard to 
these laws “are not as grave as misunderstandings with regard to 
their authority and derivation” (p. 218). And so the only result of 
such a discussion as the preceding is to bring clearly to light, implicit 
in all the disagreements over details, a more fundamental difference 
with regard to the nature and function of logic itself. Nothing can 
be gained, therefore, by limiting the argument to any such particular 
points. A formal reply is always possible so long as the real root of 
the matter is not exposed. But if on the other hand we can succeed 
in uncovering the ultimate source of all these differences, then at 
least a mutual understanding of the principles involved, and their 
philosophical implications, may be hoped for. And so much being 
understood, the reader will be enabled to formulate a rational judgment 
as to the philosophical value of such principles as aids to understanding 
the way in which thought attains its ends. 
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Now we quite agree with Dr. Swabey when he insists that ordinary 
empirical psychology cannot claim jurisdiction over the province of 
logic. It is not the proper function of logic to serve as handmaid 
to a supposedly more fundamental science of psychology. The result 
of such a doctrine, as Dr. Swabey clearly sees, would be mere sub- 
jectivism instead of logical objectivity, and personal opinion instead 
of truth. Yet it is difficult to understand the assertion that “the sense 
and meaning of the laws of thought has nothing to do with our mental 
processes” (p. 219). For if it be necessary to guard against ‘psy- 
chologism,’ and the grounding of logic on empirical psychology, it is 
equally essential not to adopt an opposite extreme. But this is the 
alternative which Dr. Swabey forces upon us when he insists that 
“either the empirical constitution of the human mind cannot change, 
which is absurd, or A is not A, which is also absurd. The only escape 
is to deny the independence of formal truth of the actual constitu- 
tion of human consciousness, and to grant its eternal ideal validity” 
(p. 221).* Here again Dr. Swabey makes a distinction between 
formal and material truth (Cf. above, p. 301) and would seem to grant 
that ‘material’ truth was dependent on the psychological mind of 
each individual. It is only ‘formal’ truth, then, to which Dr. 
Swabey dedicates the superior vantage-ground of “ ideal eternal valid- 
ity,” and which consequently is the same for all. 

Against this position we feel inclined to prefer precisely the same 
charge as that which Dr. Swabey levels against skeptical relativism. 
We maintain, that is, that the whole notion of the eternal ideal 
validity of purely formal truth is as subjective in spirit, and as 
philosophically unsatisfactory, as the doctrine it aims to supplant. 

How else indeed are we to interpret the statement that “ conscious- 
ness can be regarded from within, from its own point of view, and 
from this point of view some propositions possess an intellectual 
necessity which guarantee their truth against all skepticism” (p. 
220)? We are familiar with the notion of introspection in psycho- 
logy, and it is still held by some to constitute a valid method in that 
science. But since Dr. Swabey rejects the idea of grounding logic 
on psychology, we must suppose that he here has in mind the doctrine, 
held by Husserl and others, that pure thought, out of its own in- 

1 How this statement squares with another one (p. 220; below, p. 304), that 
“ consciousness can be regarded from within, . . . and from this point of view 


some propositions possess an intellectual necessity which guarantees their 
truth, .. .” we cannot quite understand. 
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wardness, entirely uncontaminated by any so-called extraneous data 
from empirical sources, is capable of discovering certain and im- 
mutable, if formal, truth. 

Now to show the parallelism between this position and the view 
which Dr. Swabey criticizes, we need only set down side by side the 
presuppositions of the two doctrines, and consider some of their 
respective and obvious implications. 

1. Both psychologism and pure logic make a separation between 
the factors of mental life—e.g., thought and sensation—though they 
disagree as to which is the more essential. What the logical basis is 
for such a separation, however, neither party has ever succeeded in 
making clear. Psychologism has never produced a bare sensation, 
and neither has formal logic succeeded better in drawing off a con- 
vincing specimen of a pure thought from the mass of sense-infected 
material with which it begins. Would not this imply an erroneous 
hypothesis as to the relation of these factors to one another? 

2. Psychologism and pure logic equally insist on differentiating 
truth or logical necessity from its mental apprehension. In other 
words, there is for both a sharp distinction between the ideal and 
the real. For the former, mental processes and facts are the sole 
indubitable realities, and objective truth is at best an unattainable, 
though definitively implied, ideal. Ideas, however psychically real 
and causally necessary, give no certain evidence of revealing the 
reality of things. For the latter—the pure logician—“the truths of 
reason are pure hypotheticals which merely assert an ideal connec- 
tion between concepts” (p. 220). That is to say, the propositions 
of this type of logic all take the form, ‘If A then B.” They there- 
fore by hypothesis are limited to the hypothetical or the barely possible 
—the ideal—and make no claim to any necessary connection with 
actuality. And on reflection one would withdraw the proposition just 
stated in favor of, ‘If A, then A,’ a Russellian tautology pure and 
simple; for where connections based on real necessity are entirely 
absent, evidently no inference can be drawn. Or, as the saying goes, 
‘anything could come of anything else.’ That, we suspect, is why 
Dr. Swabey has to contend (p. 213) that tautology is no vice with 
respect to the laws of thought. But as pure logician he may demur, 
and maintain that he does draw necessary inferences, that he is able to 
get new and significant conclusions from such hypothetical and 
tautological premises. If so we can challenge him to give exam- 
ples of such truths, and meet the challenge by showing that in every 
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case of success he is as dependent as the ordinary mortal on something - 
more than an hypostatized ‘pure thought.’ The doctrine fashionable 
in certain quarters—e.g., among some of the followers of the logical 
doctrines of Royce and Mr. Russell—that mathematical as well as 
logical conclusions can be deduced from such wholly a priori premises 
is a case in point. So we have the so-called postulate-geometries of 
all possible spaces, but—it is claimed—with no necessary relation to 
actual space. Nevertheless, it is interesting to observe that the 
discussion soon turns from logical ‘entities’ to talk about points, 
lines and so on, quite in the fashion of the usual geometry. True, 
points and lines get special definitions, which makes them appear 
quite other than our usual Euclidean friends, but is it not of some 
significance that definitions are given; that a point is not merely a 
so-called logical entity, but possesses definitely assigned properties of 
its own? And we have a right to ask, ‘whence these additional 
properties?’* The same, we are compelled to maintain, until proof 
to the contrary is forthcoming, is true in every case, either in 
mathematics or elsewhere. 

3. Neither psychologism nor pure logic, then, concerns itself pri- 
marily, if at all, with the world we live in—the real world. Not even, it 
appears, in the case of the latter, with how we do think, but only with 
“how we ought to think, if we would not be deceived” (p. 219). It 
might be thought that provision could be made for the sphere of actual 
thinking and real knowledge by what pure logic calls ‘ material’ truth, 
but it fails lamentably in this respect and openly turns over the whole 
domain of such truth to its mortal enemy, the relativist. And both 
parties are agreed that there is no objective knowledge here; it is all as 
unreliable and transitory as are the successive states of consciousness of 
the empirical mind of psychological science. Thus, in particular, prob- 
lems involving the relation of mind to the ‘external’ world become 
acute for each of the opposing doctrines. Yet by their own pre-condi- 
tions they have made a rational solution impossible. For the one, mind 
is merely a natural phenomenon and thinking is causally determined; 
—as Dr. Swabey well points out (p. 220)—for the other the natural 


* We do not mean to imply that mathematicians themselves hold any such 
views—as mathematicians the problem does not concern them. 

2 The alternative, which pure logic forces upon itself, either that such prop- 
erties come from pure logic itself, or from an extra-logical source, is due 
solely to its own false antithesis between though and sense-experience or ‘ it- 
tuition.” Hence its substitution of ‘ self-evidence’ for experiential corrobers- 
tion. 
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order of phenomena is ‘ outside of’ the mind and so the connections 
which thought somehow establishes with these phenomena are ac- 
cidental, and thought is left essentially to its own devices in an ‘ ideal’ 
realm. 

In the end, therefore, the fundamental distinction between these two 
views seems to be, that the truth wholly unattainable and yet some- 
how necessarily conceivable as an ideal from the point of view of 
psychologism, is according to pure logic no less ideal, but somehow 
is ‘discovered’ accidentally—brought down from the absolutely free 
empyrean of pure thought and innumerable ‘possible’ worlds, +o 
dwell, an unwilling captive, among mere men, in one actual world. 
It is very difficult to see how, on such slender, purely hypothetical 
grounds, pure logic may have a stronger claim to be considered as a 
reliable guide to objective truth than the other (confessedly sub- 
jective) extreme. 

Is our lot then hopeless; must we accept one of the alternatives 
which Dr. Swabey lays down (p. 221, and above, p. 302): either a 
skeptical relativism which denies all truth, or a truth comprised of 
inert, hypothetical tautologies? Must we admit either that truth is 
absolutely fluid, changing beyond recognition, or else that it is 
static, immutable, unhuman ? 

On the contrary, it is more in accordance with experience to maintain 
that truth is true of a world which is at once real and ideal, and that 
logical meanings are neither independent of mind, nor yet founded 
on merely psychological facts, but are nevertheless manifestations of 
mind, viewed as the living principle of reality. Only, mind must not 
at same time be conceived of as a psychological entity, and it must 
not be split up into hypothetical compartments labelled respectively 
‘thought,’ ‘sensation’ and so on. If anything has been demonstrated 
clearly by the whole history of modern philosophy, it is that such a 
doctrine of separationism is fatal, and that however the separations 
are made, the result is always subjectivism. Now it is not the proper 
task of the critic to develop a positive position; his duty is ended 
when he has laid bare the presuppositions of the view he takes issue 
with. But we hope that enough has been said to make possible a 
rational evaluation of the extent to which ‘pure logic’ may be held 
to serve as an interpreter of the actual achievements of thought. 

Harotp R. SMART. 

Conwett University. 
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Man and the Cosmos: An Introduction to Metaphysics. By Jostrn 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 
1921.—pp. xi, 578. 

While the author calls this volume a study in metaphysics, he in- 
terprets ‘metaphysics’ broadly as including not only the problems of 
the structure and meaning of reality but also those of the nature of 
knowledge and of value. These problems are so interlocked in his 
mind that an attempt to separate them is a vicious abstraction, and the 
discussion of one involves a consideration of all. “It is impossible 
to formulate a theory of truth or knowledge without formulating a 
theory of reality. It is equally impossible to consider the place of 
values in reality without raising the entire problem of the nature and 
place of personality; and the latter problem includes all the problems 
of the relation of the mental and the physical, of the individual and 
the universal, of identity and diversity, causation, substance, space and 
time, thought and reality. Since every fundamental problem of 
philosophy is interlocked with all the others, it is, in the end, the most 
consistent procedure to recognize that metaphysics and philosophical 
system are identical in scope and content” (p. 2). The volume, 
therefore, is a survey of all the problems which would generally be 
called ‘ philosophical.’ 

The author’s epistemology is conceived largely in the spirit of the 
so-called ‘idealistic’ logicians, such as Bosanquet and Royce. His 
critical survey of the various criteria of truth is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the principal theories on the subject. And he ends with 
the conclusion that truth “is the most adequate and consistent agree- 
ment of the meanings, distilled by reflexion from experimental fact, 
with fact and with one another” (p. 67). As regards the problem 
of knowledge and reality, the author’s position is that of ‘ social real- 
ism,’ which “admits the distinction between the object as logical 
construct, that is as rational and public ground for the varying per- 
ceptions which refer to it, and the percepts as series of aspects of 
the object; and holds to the reality of nonexperienced entities as 
logically implied in the continuity and coherence of experience. It 
holds that valid knowledge is always in some degree a matter of the 
determination of the given or datum of sense in and through its 
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position and connections in a relational complex” (p. 94). The 
final ground of knowledge is for the author, as for Professor Royce 
and for essentially the same reasons, ‘a systematic cosmic mind’ 
(chapter VIII)—though I do not understand that such an ultimate 
principle is, as Professor Leighton conceives it, an ‘absolute con- 
sciousness’ in the Roycean sense. 

In connection with the general problem of the structure of ultimate 
reality the concept of ‘personality’ is the focus around which the 
argument largely turns. This concept is at once the point of departure 
and the guide of the intellectual journey. And the conclusion of the 
whole matter is that there is “one perduring originating and sustain- 
ing ground of order,” “an overself, a transcendent spiritual unity, or 
super-personal community,” which, being “the source of the proper- 
ties or laws of behavior by virtue of which finite individua interact” 
(pp. 473, 477, etc.), is what alone we can mean by the ultimate 
reality. If the reader demands a label by which this theory may be 
pigeonholed, the author suggests that of ‘dynamic idealism ’—though, 
following Professor Creighton, he warns us that affixing labels to 
philosophical systems is at best a profitless enterprise. 

In broad sweep the argument here is as follows. All objective and 
intrinsic relations among individua depend on order, and there are 
different types of order for different types of relations—a spatial 
order for spatial relations, a temporal order for temporal relations, 
a social order for social relations, and so forth. Thus the entire realm 
of experience includes a variety of distinct orders. But these several 
orders are not disparate. They cut across each other; they interpene- 
trate. And their interpenetration implicates a hierarchical series of 
orders, which, in turn, implicates a supreme principle of order, since 
without it no such hierarchical series could exist. This supreme prin- 
ciple of orders is thus interwoven within all the finite orders existent 
within experience. Furthermore, it must be most adequately exempli- 
fied in the richest type of finite orders, which is the order of interact- 
ing personalities—the order of values. “Thus, the order of conscious 
and intelligent life must be the key to the ruling purport of the cosmos, 
when we think of this in terms of values. Thus the supreme principle 
of order and continuity may be properly described as an overself, a 
super-person, or, perhaps better, a spiritual society or community of 
selfhood. It must be much more than a self or person, in the sense in 
which we immediately experience and reflectively know the entities for 
which these terms stand. Each one of us is an imperfect spiritual 
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community living in interpersonal or social relations. We can make 
no hard and fast separation of our intrapersonal and our inter. 
personal lives. By analogy, I would describe the supreme ground of 
values as the perfection of selfhood, which is, by that very fact, the 
perfect community or society” (p. 477). 

To attempt to elaborate the details with which the author, very 
suggestively and persuasively, fills in this general outline and to 
weigh the value of the different steps in his argument would, of 
course, lead far beyond the scope of this summary survey. Instead, 
I shall refer briefly to some specific points in the discussion which 
seem to be worthy of special mention and in connection with some 
of which certain difficulties arise. 

Among the more or less minor points the author’s handling of the 
problem of evolution is interesting. On the whole, he seems to feel, 
we have overdone the principle or law of continuity in our thinking 
on this subject. Evolution is not continuous, but saltatory. Why 
make a fetish of continuity and, in terms of it, either neglect or deny 
novelty in the evolutionary process? Specifically: “Why not admit 
that ‘mind,’ as we know it in ourselves, is a creative infusion in the 
organic series; that, while human minds are descended from other 
human minds by psychogenesis, human mind cannot be accounted for 
as the descendant of infrahuman mind?” (p. 264). As against a 
purely mechanical explanation of life and mind the point here sug- 
gested is of great importance. On the other hand, it should never be 
forgotten that in this direction lie all sorts of vagaries freedom from 
which demands of us eternal vigilance. And I am not sure that the 
author himself is free from inconsistency in his conception of the 
relation between the organic and mental and the inorganic and non- 
mental. It is difficult, for example, to reconcile the “ probability” 
that living and non-living monads are “ distinct kinds” (p. 242) with 
the bald statement that “matter is the positive potentiality of vital 
organization” (p. 277). 

The dilemma projected against the neutralist’s conception of 
consciousness, as defined, for example, by Holt, seems to my mind 
final. To make the organism or the central nervous system respons- 
ible for the selective reaction characteristic of conscious experience 
is not compatible with ‘neutral’ monism. For “these are either 
mere physical complexes, or they are physical complexes plus atten- 
tive consciousness or mental activity. If they are the latter we have, 
not neutral monism, but a duality-in-unity. If they are the former we 
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have, not neutral monism, but materialism” (p. 326). On the other 
hand, the author’s own solution of the mind-body problem (Chapter 
XXVII; see particularly page 376) is stated largely in terms of our 
ignorance—though it is questionable whether any other solution is 
possible at the present level of the development of our knowledge. 

In connection with the author’s analysis of the concept of person- 
ality I seem to meet with a difficulty which, if genuine, is of rather far- 
reaching import. As I understand the author’s thesis it is that there 
are certain individuals which are cognizant of the main drift and 
of the eddies of their existence. Such individuals he calls ‘selves.’ 
Now there is in every self, as an essential feature of its nature, an 
organizing capacity which for the author is a rational principle of 
synthesis and which he identifies with the formal self or pure ego. 
Personality is conceived as the product of this synthesizing capacity 
acting upon the raw material of the empirical self—‘ the concrete and 
variable, and only partially organized, complex of impulsions and 
emotions, purposes and ideas, which make up our everyday experienced 
and observed selfhood” (pp. 352-353). Every self, thus, is a potential 
person; and personality is the highest form of the evolution of self- 
hood (p. 291). Now for those who deny the existence of any such 
rational principle of organization all of this is utter nonsense. But 
for those who (like the present reviewer) are willing to admit some 
such principle of unity the exposition is a statement—in terms needing 
further analysis—of final fact. But as the exposition proceeds dif- 
ficulties begin to emerge even in the mind of one who is generally 
sympathetic with the point of departure. And when at last a sharp 
separation is insisted upon between “the creative synthetic principle 
of selfhood” and “the concrete personality that is organized around 
and by this principle” (p. 463) the difficulties threaten to become, if 
in fact they are not, insuperable. For with this separation one feels 
at once that one is back face to face with Kant’s high and dry 
‘transcendental unity of apperception’ and in imminent danger of 
being engulfed by the abstract purity of it. A fuller analysis of this 
“creative synthetic principle,’ particularly in respect of its relation 
to the pulsing flow of the ‘actual self’ which is the storehouse whence 
it draws its material for the creation of personality, might have given 
the argument a somewhat radically different turn. At any rate, a 
fuller analysis than the author gives seems obviously demanded. 
Such an analysis is the inescapable obligation resting upon those 
who insist upon such a principle. 
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The last query I would raise concerns the author’s contention that 
no satisfactory status in reality can be accorded to values—to which 
he, rightly in my opinion, makes personality basic—except upon the 
hypothesis that there exists a supreme conscious unity and ground of 
the world which acts in the capacity of a ‘conservator’ of all values, 
“ Logical, ethical, esthetic, and religious valuations,” we are told, “can 
have no absolute basis unless personality have an absolute basis, 
The ultimate foundation of spiritual values must reside in a supreme 
self or nowhere” (p. 412). I do not see the logic of this. Granting 
the first statement to be in principle true—and this I think must be 
granted—I cannot see that the second follows from it. Nor have I 
found anywhere in the author’s discussion of the problem a satisfactory 
exposition of the logical necessity here summarily stated. The nerve 
of the contention is, as I understand it, that subjectivism is our final 
and hopeless doom unless values have a cosmic standing; that values 
cannot possibly have a cosmic standing unless they enter into and 
express the real objective order; and that this, in turn, cannot be 
unless the objective order be a supreme self. The nisus of thought to 
the last of these propositions I fail to experience. I do not deny that 
it is there; I only suggest that to my mind the author has not made 
its compulsion clear. The difficulty is, to be sure, somewhat lessened 
by the fact that the author conceives this supreme self as a ‘ perfect 
community or society.’ This hypothesis is not quite so opaque as 
that of the traditional Absolute. But sufficient darkness hovers about 
the relation between this perfect community and the more familiar 
society of imperfect and struggling mortals to cause me to stumble 
considerably. If further light were thrown into this darkness the 
situation would be greatly relieved. I am not sure but that I could 
then see my way. The author’s discussion of the problem of time and 
change prompts this venture of faith; for the considerations here 
lead me to suspect that his position is after all not so far removed 
from that towards which I have for some time been groping. 

Despite the difficulties which this volume presents, I regard it as 
a very valuable contribution to contemporary philosophy. It is a 
straightforward and comprehensive survey of the basic problems of 
life. It traverses the field in a very thorough manner, is full of rich 
suggestion and penetrating discrimination, and withal is readable— 
though a carping critic might find ground for offense in some of the 
author’s localisms. And, to my mind at least, the main drift of the 
argument seems in principle sound, 


University or Texas. G. Watts CuNNINGHAM. 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the First 
Thirteen Centuries of our Era. By Lynn Tuornpike. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1923. 2 volumes, pp. xl, 835 and vi, 1033. 


What is magic? Shall we regard it as a discredited or vanquished 
cult, distinguishing it from religion simply by the subjective criterion 
of right and wrong made familiar by Oliver Wendell Holmes’s defini- 
tion of “orthodoxy” as “my doxy,” and “heterodoxy” as “your 
doxy”? Popular usage would support such a classification to some 
extent, and there are modern scholars, like Miss M. A. Murray, who 
are fully convinced that witchcraft, as seen in medieval Europe, was 
a survival of the ancient religion and nothing more. But there is 
another school, headed by Sir James G. Frazer, who consider magic 
as more nearly allied to science in that both postulate the order and 
uniformity of nature and the possibility of controlling events by 
studying natural laws. In fact, it is said, the fatal flaw of magic lies 
not in its primary assumption, but in its misapprehension of the 
particular laws governing the sequence of the natural order. Religion, 
on the other hand, assumes the arbitrary direction of events by 
superhuman beings, and is engaged in propitiating these beings, either 
by rites. by sacrifices, or by ethical conduct. The matter is compli- 
cated, as Sir James admits, by the fact that the primitive mind did 
not distinguish clearly the method of prayer from the method of 
compulsion. Does not the ancient fable tell us of the idolater who 
found wealth, long vainly prayed for, by smashing the image of his 
god? 

By the title of his work Professor Thorndike would seem to associ- 
ate magic and science. Even his qualification, that the word magic 
“applies not merely to an operative art, but also to a mass of ideas 
or doctrine, and that it represents a way of looking at the world,” 
would be equally true of the word “science.” His history is there- 
fore a branch of the history of thought. The medieval mind had its 
seamy side as well as its pattern side, and Professor Thorndike has 
given us the one no less thoroughly than Mr. H. O. Taylor has given us 
the other. Nor is the ugly side of the carpet worth less study than the 
showy side; for the story of man’s errors and failures is often as in- 
structive as that of his successes. This is particularly true of those eras 
when mankind has got the carpet of our persistent metaphor turned 
upside down. And the Middle Ages saw not only “ the triumph of bar- 
barism and religion” (teste Gibbon) but the revolution by which the 
clear rationalism of the upper classes of Greece and Rome was 
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swallowed up by vulgar superstitious generally inherited more from 
these countries than from the Teutonic tribes. 

It is a merit of Professor Thorndike’s study that it points out that 
the source of most medieval magic is to be found in the writings of 
Pliny and his contemporaries. The Natural History is a vast granary 
in which the tares of superstition are harvested along with the wheat 
of authentic knowledge. The author’s devotion to the accumulation 
of facts is little tempered by discrimination in sifting those facts, 
It is true that he subjected things to the trial, or “ experimentum,” 
but that word he applied equally to a genuine test of the freshness of 
eggs, and to a superstitious rite to ascertain whether a girl were a 
virgin. From Pliny we not only hear a great many concrete assertions 
relating to magic, but also learn something of its history, as he under- 
stood it, from its origin among the eastern magi to its adoption by the 
Greeks and Romans. From Seneca and Ptolemy, from Plutarch and 
Apuleius, from Philostratus and many minor writers Professor Thorn- 
dike gathers enough to make an impressive picture of the late Roman 
times. In Galen he has found a particularly rich source, for the 
writings of this great physician have been as undeservedly neglected 
of late as they were once uncritically overestimated. From the Corpus 
Hippocraticum, however, Professor Thorndike takes nothing, probably 
in an over-scrupulous deference to modern criticism of these writings, 

When the Orontes began to empty into the Tiber, the river Jordan, 
also, came underground by many a secret sluice to mingle its waters 
with the Rhine and the Seine. One important source of medieval 
ideas on magic was the body of writings, canonical and apocryphal, 
of the Jews and early Christians. Professor Thorndike has done so 
much to cultivate this field that it may seem ungracious to point to 
omissions in his large, but not exhaustive, work. More might have 
been gleaned from the Christian Apocrypha, and from such writings 
as the Odes of Solomon, with their interesting allusions to the 
Ephesia grammata and to the Rota Fortune. More might have been 
pressed from the papyri; and certainly more use should have been 
made of the works of Reitzenstein. How much light has this great 
scholar not thrown on such subjects as the legend of Cupid and 
Psyche, on the Christian inheritance from the mystery Religions, and 
on the doctrines of early Gnostic and Mandzan sects! Not only 
from the printed sources, but from the manuscripts there is to be 
expected new light, though when it can begin to shine through the 
clouds of poverty now overshadowing Europe, is doubtful. “Es ist 
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ein Jammer,” Reitzenstein wrote me only a short time ago, “ dass 
so viel geschichtlich unendlich wichtiges Material nicht verwertet 
werden kann, weil mein College Lidzbarski unter unsern Verhaltnissen 
jetz nicht drucken kann.” 

In the first centuries of our era there was a sort of syncretism 
not only between different faiths, but between religion, philosophy, 
magic, superstition, witchcraft, and science. The Gnostics knew how 
to mingle them all in one pot, and, like the proverbial too many cooks 
they spoiled the broth they concocted. At any rate, so competent a 
scholar as Harnack once characterized a Gnostic writing as “dedi- 
cated to the propagation of systematic idiocy.” Particularly hard is it 
to distinguish the strands of religion from those of magic. Where, 
for example, shall ore place that lush growth of angelology, which 
began to assume vast proportions in the Book of Enoch, expanded 
again in the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, and passed over the 
Middle Ages into the Renaissance and modern times? It is in the 
Book of Enoch that we first hear that “ Raphael is set over all the 
diseases and wounds of the children of men”; and that “ Gabriel is 
set over all powers”; it is in the poems of Erasmus,+ and in the 
satire of Luther against the superstitious worship of “Raphael the 
physician of God and Michael the Provost of Paradise”? that we 
see the ultimate expression of these ideas. 

From the early Christian times until the twelfth century Professor 
Thorndike spins somewhat thinner lines. The whole second volume 
is devoted to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the treatment 
is as excellent as it is broad. Not only from the great writers, like 
Abelard and John of Salisbury and Bacon and Albertus and Aquinas, 
is reaped a rich harvest of facts pertinent to the subject, but the 
crannies of dreambooks and the nooks of alchemy, of geomancy, and 
of astrology are also ransacked and made to yield their piles of dusty 
and antiquated stores, the discarded panoply of our ancestors. Where 
so much calls for comment, and for praise, only a few points can be 
selected for special mention. 

One thing that strikes the reader of these volumes is the endless 
repetition of ancient superstition from one generation to another. 
Experimental science stagnates and putrifies through age. Death is 
the price of progress; the high mortality not only of scientific works 
but of hypotheses and dogmas witnesses the progressive state of modern 


*British Museum, Egerton MS, 1651. 
* Werke, Weimar, xxxviii, 280 ff. 
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science. But if originality is rare enough anywhere; it is all but 
unknown in the history of magic. The same ideas of the occult 
properties of gems, and of the strange and impossible habits of the 
salamander and of the beaver, of the mandrake and of the unicorn, 
repeated themselves from age to age and from one writer to another, 

The life and writings of Albertus Magnus are subjected to a 
thorough and fruitful investigation. Not only his natural history but 
his allusions to magic, his attitude towards astrology, his beliefs and 
influence are spread upon the page. Nay, more, his apocryphal 
writings are discussed, with the result that the works entitled The 
Experiments of Albert and The Wonders of the World are found to 
be extremely doubtful, but that the De Secretis Mulierum is endorsed 
as probably authentic. Whether genuine or spurious this work was 
one of the most popular in the later Middle Ages and afterwards. 
Professor Thorndike has found many manuscripts of it; William 
Tyndale assures us that the clerks at Oxford were all studying it in 
the sixteenth century; John Knox also knew it. 

Professor Thorndike’s treatment of Roger Bacon is an excellent 
antidote to the idolatry of his name by later ages. The man who 
was esteemed as a magician by the Renaissance has been hailed as 
the first great modern scientist by recent times. The friar was really 
a man of his age; neither much behind nor much ahead of his com- 
peers. He was neither so original nor so much opposed and per- 
secuted as has been thought. It is perhaps to be accounted a merit of 
Professor Thorndike that he fails to mention the manuscript now in 
the hands of Professor Newbold, and supposed by him to be a revela- 
tion in cypher of the most astounding discoveries by Bacon. The 
reading of this cryptogram, like other cyphers attributed to another 
Bacon, is apparently so complicated and elastic, that practically any 
thing can be made from it according to the taste of the reader. 

In conclusion one may point out two general defects, and two 
conspicuous merits of the book under review. It is a constant dis- 
appointment to the reader first to see the imposing array of manu- 
scripts consulted by the writer, and then to observe how little use he 
has made of them. Very few important unknown facts are here 
published ; still less are fresh texts or documents offered to the perusal 
of scholars. To classify a manuscript and to copy a few notes from 
it not in the original but in English paraphrase (a poor method) has 


*A source of the legend of the beaver castrating itself to escape capture, 
not noted by Professor Thorndike, is found in Asop’s Fables. 
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been the limit of the author’s endeavor. Petrarch tells how he 
bought a Homer which he could not read just to look at it from time 
to time. A modern scholar should not have the same confidence in 
the ex opere operato effect of gazing at an ancient roll. The re- 
viewer would not feel called upon to emphasize this point had not 
Professor Thorndike so constantly tantalized him by just showing 
and then withdrawing the fruit. 

The partial failure to give a synthetic view of the whole subject 
either in relation to the larger history of thought or in the relations 
of the parts to the whole, must be reckoned the second general defect 
of this history. There is perhaps more philosophy and more science 
in the little book of Langlois than in the large work of his American 
rival. 

But over against these flaws must be set two great achievements. 
A vast body of materials has been ransacked and displayed to the eye 
of the English reader. The investigation has been broad and, if not 
characterized by that exquisite finish possible only to the miniaturist, 
quite sufficiently accurate for the large scale on which it is conceived. 
The style is interesting, vivid, and easy. The presentation as a 
whole is not less pleasant to read than is that of Mr. H. O. Taylor, 
and in many respects Thorndike is superior both as a literary artist 
and as a scholar to the writer who has covered other phases of the 
medieval mind. The work will be indispensable to the student of 
philosophy, of the history of science, of comparative religion, and of 
the Middle Ages in general. 

PRESERVED SMITH. 

Cornett UNIVERSITY. 


The Group Mind: A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psy- 
chology, with some Attempt to Apply them to the Interpretation of 
National Life and Character. By Witt1am McDovucatt. New 
York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920.—pp. xxii, 418. 


“TI have striven to make this a strictly scientific work, rather than 
a philosophical one; that is to say, I have tried to ascertain and state 
the facts and principles of social life as it is and has been, without 
expressing my opinion as to what it should be” (p. xv). It cannot 
be fairly said that this sentence, in which the author states his purpose 
and intended mode of procedure, is really borne out by his perform- 
ance. The application to national character, which he announces in 
his subtitle as an incidental object of the book, in fact quite over- 
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shadows his attempt to state psychological principles. And in this 
emphasis upon the nation there is always implicit, and often explicit, 
a valuation which has no reference to the scientific purpose of describ- 
ing the mental processes of men in groups. The reader can hardly 
escape the conviction that the author is really voicing in large part 
a set of value judgments which have become habitual and the justifica- 
tion for which he has largely lost sight of, if indeed he ever subjected 
them to a thorough-going criticism. He frankly expresses the con- 
viction that the nation-state possesses the “most important kind of 
group mind” and that nationalism is “the most important factor in 
modern history” (p. 135), and in his discussion of the Value of 
Nationality (pp. 242 ff.) he asserts that “loyalty to the nation is 
capable of exalting character and conduct in a higher degree than 
any other form of group spirit.” 

The author is indeed not unaware that he is here upon controversial 
ground, but this fact does not make him more critical of his valuation. 
Objections against patriotism as the highest motive he identifies with 
the criticism of jingoism, and he gains an easy victory by showing that 
devotion to one’s country is not summed up in waving the flag. But 
his own proof of the superlative moral excellence of such devotion is 
so flimsy that it can hardly represent a serious consideration of the 
matter. Of his two arguments, both are untrue and one is irrelevant. 
Only the nation, he says, has continuity of existence in the highest 
degree; it has a longer history than any other group to which one 
might be loyal. Leaving out of account the fact that some groups, 
like the Church, have a much longer history, it is difficult to see why 
length of existence should be equated with value. The author is not 
unaware that the nation-state is relatively a modern institution. It 
would appear, therefore, that the men who created it must, from his 
point of view, have been defectively moral in preferring it as an object 
of loyalty to those groups which in their day had the advantage of 
possessing a glorious history. The other argument is that the nation 
alone is a “self-contained and complete organism; other groups 
within it do but minister to the life of the whole” (p. 247). This 
echo of Aristotle is not a whit truer of the modern nation than it was 
of the Greek city-state. No nation is or ever again will be (assuming 
that it ever was) self-contained or complete. And so far as other 
groups are concerned, there is a large and growing number which 
are not “ within it” at all. No important church is within any single 
nation and no seriously religious person can possibly believe that even 
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national churches exist “but to minister to the life” of a nation. 
Again, there are all sorts of modern associations that are not and 
cannot be enclosed within a single nation. There is no point at all 
in stopping a scientific association, or an association of employers, or 
a labor union at the national boundary, and more and more these, and 
many other associations, tend to become international. It is true 
that loyalty to such organizations does not usually conflict with 
loyalty to the nation and that for the present loyalty to the state out- 
weights the other loyalty when they do conflict. It is by no means 
certain that this will always be so, or that it ought always to be so. 
Professor McDougall’s arguments are the expression of an intense 
conviction, but the conviction is altogether antecedent to the argument. 
He may be right in the valuation which he places upon nationality, 
but this is certainly something quite different from a statement of 
facts and principles and there is not the slightest reason for regarding 
his valuations as the product of scientific psychology. 

Considering the matter merely as it affects the interests of a 
scientific social psychology, it seems that there might be cogent rea- 
sons, at least for the present, for not injecting so powerful an emotion 
as national loyalty into the study of the group mind. The science is 
as yet one which can scarcely be said to exist except as a hope, as 
Professor McDougall himself points out. And the collective mind of 
a nation is certainly something vastly complicated; the author regards 
it as the most complex of all group minds. It would be hard to find 
a really scientific reason for beginning with the most difficult problem 
which the new science has to solve. Professor McDougall’s prepara- 
tion in this volume for his study of the national group is in fact 
rather hasty. After a defense of the conception of the group mind 
in the Introduction, it consists mainly of two chapters dealing respec- 
tively with “ The Mental Life of the Crowd,” or unorganized group, 
and with “ The Highly Organized Group,” which is devoted entirely 
to the mental life of an army. Clearly a body of principles must be 
pretty elastic that will apply equally to a nation and to an army. 

In fact, the greater part of what Professor McDougall has to say of 
the national mind is summed up in his general defense of the group 
mind as something different from the minds of the men in the group. 
Homogeneity of mental constitution, freedom of communication (ch. 
viii), and the less important conditions of group life (chs. ix and x) 
all contribute to the formation not only of an organic unity but of a 
conscious unity, which the author considers to be analogous to self- 
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consciousness. This means that the individual minds of the group 
are conscious of the group itself and that they determine their conduct 
more or less with reference to it (pp. 214 ff.). The nation is “an 
organism born of an idea,” and indeed the same may be said of any 
permanent group of which the members are conscious. Professor 
McDougall believes that social progress moves in the direction of 
greater clarity in the conception of national unity (p. 222), and that 
the degree of clarity achieved, the degree in which public good is made 
the end of individual action, is an index of the nation’s place in the 
scale of civilization (p. 229). From another point of view this means 
the synthetizing of individuality with collectivity (pp. 238 ff.). 
All this looks very much like what many English Idealists have been 
saying, ever since Mr. Bradley wrote his Ethical Studies, though 
Professor McDougall says that only a hasty reader will identify him 
with Idealism. In particular, he does not wish to be identified with 
the idealism of Professor Bosanquet. But wherein can it be said that 
Professor McDougall is a scientist, stating “the facts and principles 
of social life as it is,” while the others are philosophers, criticising 
social life from the standpoint of value? Is it a fact that Englishmen 
or Americans as a rule act mainly with a view to achieving the glory 
of England or America? The author scarcely means to go so far as 
that. What he says is that their conduct is morally exalted in so 
far as they do, and that a nation is greater the more its citizens act 
for that end. Is this then not valuation, or is it valuation which we 
must believe has the weighty authority of scientific psychology 
behind it? Certainly it looks much more like an emotional reaction, 
which has all the exaggeration typical of such reactions. Will anyone 
who, as Bishop Butler says, “sits down in a cool hour” to estimate 
men’s achievements hold that an artist’s creation can be valued by the 
artist’s consciousness of the nation as a thing to be glorified by his 
work? Is it even approximately true to say that art is good in so 
far as it is a realizing of the national will and purpose through the 
artist? Or can the worth of a scientist’s work, or of an inventor's, 
be determined in this way? All of them may be morally better if 
they aim at a general good rather than at their own private and 
selfish advancement, but it is by no means certain that a morally good 
artist will produce zsthetically good art. And surely it is an 
exaggeration to say that a nation’s greatness is measured by the 
goodness of its artists rather than by the goodness of its art. More- 
over, there is no reason whatever to speak as if the alternative were 
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always to work for selfish or national ends, for there are any number 
of ends that are quite as unselfish as national ones. 

Even as a motive to political action only, the national will is so 
vague that it is of doubtful utility. The modern nation is too large 
and too complex to have any definite will, except in moments of 
crisis, perhaps, when national existence is at stake, and even then it 
is questionable whether that will has any very definite content. In 
ordinary political circumstances, if you ask even the most intelligent 
yoter to express the national will in his ballot, you have done little 
more than bewilder him. Merely as an American or an Englishman 
he is not conscious of having any will, or at all events he is quite 
unable to say how his will as an American ought to make him vote 
on a concrete issue. Professor McDougall is content comfortably 
to assume that whatever a representative legislature enacts is the 
will of the nation. It is astonishing to see him reproducing in 1920 
the old arguments about representative government that belonged to 
the day when the discussion of the subject was mostly a priori specu- 
lation. The people elect able men to represent them who display 
special capacity for taking part in the national deliberations (p. 259) ; 
two opposed parties insure that every important question shall be 
fully discussed (p. 260); the press is the best means for organizing 
the national mind (p. 262); public opinion is superior to individual 
opinion (p. 264); selfishness is automatically less influential than 
altruism (p. 266). He appears not to be aware that there has been 
any discrepancy between the results of practice and expectations based 
on such general argument, or that many recent political observers 
have looked with anxiety upon something which seemed to them 
very like a break-down in our representative institutions, which not a 
few attribute to the impossibility of achieving anything like a general 
will relative to the highly complicated problems of modern govern- 
ment. The national will as Professor McDougall uses it signifies that 
he is substantially satisfied with things as they are. This mood of 
satisfaction dominates the last section of the book, in which the author 
discusses what he is pleased to call the “ age of progress,” meaning the 
last two or three centuries. The glory of this age is “a free and equal 
competition which produces an ever accelerating progress” (p. 404). 
What else it may have produced, in the way of inhumane forms of 
industrial life, or failed to produce, in the form of significant artistic 
creation, the author unfortunately neglects to mention. 

This volume is peculiarly unfortunate in the auspices under which 
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it is presented to the public. Put forward as the fruition of an attempt 
at a new science, after the author’s elaborate preparation in his 
Introduction to Social Psychology, it has in fact no more claim to 
be called scientific than a host of other books which have made no 
such claim. There is, of course, no objection to Professor McDougall 
stating his reflections upon the worth and achievement of our social 
system. One may agree or not with the value he attaches to national- 
ism, or individualism, or competition; one does not ask that his 
conclusions shall be different from what they are. But to put forward 
these views as a statement of fact, to claim for them the standing of 
impartial science, and to contrast them by implication with the valua- 
tions of philosophers is to attribute to them a value which they do 
not deserve. Incidentally, it can hardly be supposed that the interests 
of social psychology as a science,—assuming that it is to become a 
science—will be advanced by this procedure. 
Georce H. Sasine. 
Tue University or Missouri. 


The Misuse of Mind. By Karin Stepuen, in The I/nternational 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method, New 
York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1922.—pp. 108. 


In the last chapter of this book, which is a study of the Bergsonian 
philosophy, Mrs. Stephen says: “ Philosophy must start from a fresh 
effort of acquaintance creating, if possible, a fact wider and fuller 
than the facts which we are content to know for the purposes of 
every day life. . . . Unless it is understood synthetically, a philos- 
opher’s description of the facts with which he has acquainted himself 
will be altogether misleading.” The author of The Misuse of Mind 
has indeed made a fresh effort of acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson. She has re-created Bergsonianism with the synthetic 
understanding, the intuitive grasp, which Bergson believes to be the 
essence of metaphysical speculation. The work gathers power, also, 
from a second source: though there are few direct references to con- 
temporary movements other than Bergsonianism, it is evident that 
Mrs. Stephen is well versed in the logic of intellectualism. She has 
read with understanding the opponents of Bergson as well as Bergson, 
himself; so that the book is at once a vivid exposition of the philos- 
ophy of change and a knowing defense against its critics. 

Mrs. Stephen shows clearly that Bergson’s attack upon the intellect 
is general, that it strikes at the bases of logic, rather than merely at 
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conceptions of time and space. Logical descriptions necessarily in- 
yolve terms and relations, but fact—the “something which we know 
directly ”"—is not for Bergson a concatenation of terms in relations. 
Fact is a creative duration; a duration, because it is a continuous 
passage from one stage to another, though to speak of “ stages” belies 
the nature of this passage since each stage is itself a passage; creative, 
because the past is preserved and functions in the present, so that fact 
is always new. The intellect must represent fact as permanent things 
and qualities ; it must represent change as a series of terms, points in 
space or instants in time, related by external relations. But neither 
the common-sense “things” and “qualities” or the ordered series 
of the mathematician can represent just the element in fact which is 
the process, the change, the duration. Thus in the ancient paradox 
of Achilles and the tortoise, the mathematician can demonstrate that 
Achilles must catch the tortoise if the infinite series of points through 
which both must pass is properly conceived. “The device of the 
infinite series, they say, satisfies all the requirements needed for repre- 
senting change and solves all the logical difficulties which arise from 
it.” Mrs. Stephen would admit that the infinite series solves the 
logical difficulties; for, logical problems are the creation of the in- 
tellect and can be solved by the intellect. But the infinite series is not 
capable of representing the change. The real problem of Achilles and 
the tortoise is not logical; it is a question of fact. How does Achilles, 
or the tortoise, pass from one point to another? This is beyond the 
gtasp of the intellect. No matter how closely points be packed to- 
gether, even if they are so close that between any two points there is 
an infinity of points, still this question remains unanswered. As a 
representation of movement or the passage of time, the infinite series 
leaves out “just the element of passage, becoming, which is its 
essence.” This element can be directly known but it can not be repre- 
sented by any logical device. 

All intellectual processes, the humblest of which are the common- 
sense fixations of fact into “things” and “ qualities,” use the logical 
apparatus of terms and relations. But fact is not of this form, which 
Bergson speaks of as “spatial.” Mrs. Stephen distinctly clarifies the 
Bergsonian assault on logic by showing that Bergson means some- 
thing more general than space by the term “space.” “Bergson gives 
the name ‘space’ to the form which belongs to abstractions but not 
to actual facts: abstractions he says are spatial but facts are not. 
This use of the word ‘ space’ is peculiar and perhaps unfortunate. . . . 
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When Bergson speaks of ‘space’ he means an a priori form imposed 
by intellectual activity upon its object. This resembles Kant’s use of 
the word, but Bergson’s ‘space’ is not, like Kant’s, the a priori form 
of sense acquaintance, but of thought, in other words logical form, 
For Bergson ‘ spatial’ means ‘logical.’” 

Since fact is non-spatial or non-logical, the fact that any descrip. 
tion of the process of “creative duration” must fall into contradic. 
tions is no argument against its truth. Contradictions are necessary 
to the expression of Bergsonianism. “Bergson,” says Mrs. Stephen, 
“is driven into perpetual self-contradiction, indeed, paradoxical though 
it may sound, unless he contradicts himself his description could not 
be true. . . . This, I think, is the real reason why some of the most 
brilliant intellectual thinkers have been able to make nothing of Berg- 
son’s philosophy: baffled by the self-contradictions into which he is 
necessarily driven in his attempt to convey his meaning they have 
hastily assumed that Bergson has no meaning to convey.” 

Even if all logical descriptions of fact are falsifications, it can not 
be denied that the abstractions of the intellect have some reference 
to actual fact. Statements in logical form do attach to something, 
they embody some truth about fact, and yet if the fact is completely 
non-logical, how is this possible? This problem is bravely met by 
Mrs. Stephen. The answer in Bergsonian terms is that fact has a 
tendency to become “ material,” “spatial,” “logical,” though it never 
does wholly become so. If there is nothing permanent in the flux of 
fact, still fact has a “ qualitative flavor.” When we mark out a term or 
a relation or a quality, we fasten upon this “tendency ” to become log- 
ical, we seize this qualitative flavor. It would seem, then, that logic re- 
presents at least one of the drifts of reality. And the mystery of 
Bergsonianism, which Mrs. Stephen has not solved for the present 
writer, at least, is: Why is not this drift toward the logical, this 
tendency to become spatial as much fact as the tendency toward the 
non-logical? There is no doubt, as Mrs. Stephen says, that analysis 
and classification omit a large part of what is directly known and 
that we are preoccupied with abstractions to the exclusion of direct 
knowledge; but it remains true, as the Bergsonians admit, that intel- 
lectual knowledge is useful, and it is indeed a paradox to understand 
how a logical description could be useful unless it represented some- 
thing factual. Is not the qualitative flavor, the sense of familiarity 
in fact dependent on a real similarity in fact? Does not direct experi- 
ence reveal, in addition to the process of becoming, real similarities and 
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differences in fact, and are not these the basis of the terms and relations 
of logic? If this is so, logical forms represent an element, though not 
the whole of fact; and we are freed of the sharp distinction between 
intuition and intellect on which Bergson insists. Intellect rests upon 
a partial intuition of reality and needs only to be supplemented by a 
more complete intuition. This however is contrary to Mrs. Stephen’s 
interpretation. 

The tendency toward logical form, which facts exhibit, is a tendency 
to become “ material.”” Mrs. Stephen again clarifies the Bergsonian 
‘Bergson really means the same thing by 


theory when she says that 
‘matter’ as by ‘ space’ and that is simply mutual distinctness of parts 
and externality of relation, in a word logical complexity.” Bergson, 
in his prefatory letter to the book speaks of her distinction between 
“matter” and “fact” as giving logical rigor to his views. Matter, 
we learn, is pure logical form, pure abstraction; it is never fact. Fact 
always involves some element of creative duration, and this is con- 
tributed by memory, which for Bergson is mind. “ Memory,” he 
says, “turns matter into fact by preserving its past along with its 
present. Without memory there could be no duration and so no 
change and no time. Matter apart from memory would have no 
duration and it is just in this that it is distinguished from actual fact.” 
Mrs. Stephen’s discussion of the relations of matter, fact and memory 
suggest a similarly between Bergson’s view of the relation of mind to 
its objects, and the neutralism of James in the essay, “ Does Conscious- 
ness Exist?” and of Russell in The Analysis of Mind. For these 
writers, the thing known is a neutral entity, pure experience, which 
is neither mental nor physical, and mind is a construct built from pure 
experience. When “experience” follows one type of law it is mental ; 
when it follows another type of law it is physical. Mrs. Stephen’s 
fact is like this pure experience, and mind and matter are both 
abstractions from it. “Only the actual fact exists and it is not really 
made up of two elements, matter and memory, but only described in 
terms of these two abstractions.” “For an object to be perceived 
consists not in being related to a perceiver but in being combined in 
a new way with other objects. If an object is combined by synthesis 
with other objects then it is perceived and so becomes a fact. But 
there is no mind over and above the objects which perceives them 
by being related to them, or even by performing an act of synthesis 
upon them... . For Bergson, mind is nothing but a synthesis of 
objects. This explains what he means by saying that in direct knowl- 
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edge the perceiver is the object perceived.” James and Russell, like 
Bergson, destroy the duality of mind and its objects. But there 
remains the vast difference that the synthesis of fact which is for 
Bergson mind is not a logical synthesis; it can not be described as 
pure experience following a certain law which is logical in form, 
The synthesis is at once matter, mind and fact, so joined that neither 
matter nor mind can be taken away and leave fact. Matter and mind 
are aspects of fact rather than facts. 

Mrs. Stephen presents the Bergsonian “ intuition” in a light which 
removes the charge, often brought against it, that it is nothing more 
than bare sensation. A bare sensation, she says is an abstraction; it 
is only through memory that a bare sensation becomes a fact and an 
object of intuition. “ Memory gives meaning to what we might call 
bare sensation (which is the same thing as Bergson’s present matter).” 
“The meaning is ordinarily contained in the actual fact along with 
bare sensation, not as a multiplicity of memories distinct from the 
bare sensation, but, as we put it, at a glance.” This is the glance of 
intuition. The past, the cumulative history of our mental life, func- 
tions in the perception of fact, though this functioning may be 
through the sub-conscious. Intuition is therefore something much 
wider than sensation; it is sensation taken with complete memory of 
a process of creative duration. Thus direct knowledge is not limited 
to a present moment; the present moment is “an abstract fiction.” 
And Mrs. Stephen suggests that the history of any individual, qua 
individual, is also an abstract fiction. The individual is only a 
“stage” in the creative duration which is the whole of reality. Here 
we seem to be touching mysticism. A clear effort of intuition freed 
from all the practical purposes of the intellect, as at the moment of 
death, might give us the whole of our lives in a single act of knowl 
edge. So too, a more inclusive intuition might burst the confines of 
individuality and reveal a part or more than a part of the memory of 
reality which is involved in our individual memories. And here we 
can not resist the reflection that may philosophies, even if they do not 
begin in the ineffable, as Bergsonianism does, nevertheless end in 
the ineffable. There is Plato’s vision of the “good,” Aristotle's 
“ contemplation,” Spinoza’s “ knowledge under the aspect of eternity,” 
Kant’s “noumenon.” Bergsonianism differs from these not in that 
it grasps for the ineffable, but in that it despairs of reaching this 
through logic, which is a misuse of mind. 

The Misuse of Mind should take an important place in the literature 
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of Bergsonianism, since it is more than a re-statement of Bergson’s 
views. It is philosophy in the best sense of the word in that it is a dis- 
interested study of a problem—the problem of the relation of logical 
processes to the wider field of mind of which they are a part. 
Ratpx M. Eaton. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Elements of Human Psychology. By Howarp C. Warren. New 

York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922.—pp. 416. 

“This book,” says Professor Warren, “ was written to meet numer- 
ous requests for an introductory text-book of psychology based on 
the functions of the nervous system” (Preface). That design is 
adhered to throughout. Psychology is defined as the “science which 
deals with the interaction between man and his environment by means 
of the nervous system and its terminal organs, together with the 
mental events which accompany this interplay” (p. 5). It is not 
without significance, then, that the frontispiece of the book should 
be a picture of a model of the human brain, by Auzoux. “Interplay 
with the environment is involved in all our pursuits—our studies, 
business, sports, and home life. Man has devised countless ways of 
protecting himself against the dangers and rigors of his environment. 
He makes clothing and dresses himself.” In fact, man shows a 
variety of forms of interplay with his environment. “All this has 
been accomplished by means of the nervous system” (p. 6). Our 
text-book, then, is physiological through and through, in so far as 
it explains mental phenomena. Psychology should be explanatory. 
“Tt is not merely a description of our doings, feelings, and thoughts, 
but an attempt to discover why we act and feel and think as we do” 
(p. 1). 

Professor Warren, however, is not a behaviorist. His position is 
more nearly that of an associationist with a preference for physio- 
logical explanation (for confirmation, see his recent History of the 
Association Psychology). He sometimes calls himself an “ Eclectic,” 
intending thereby to indicate that he mediates between structuralism 
and behaviorism. Professor Warren, that is, proposes to take account 
of the “mental events” which accompany the interplay of man with 
his environment. He holds a modified form of the double-aspect 
theory, or identity-hypothesis. “The older view,” he tells us, “is that 
the mind is in the brain, and that mind and brain interact. A newer 
theory is that thought and brain activity are really the same event, 
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observed in two different ways” (p. 124, note). Since thought js 
really the brain process, seen in its obverse aspect, we are actually 
studying the nervous system itself when we introspect. “In other 
words, the psychologist can study his thoughts and memories, his 
perceptions and emotions, in place of the central nerve processes 
which accompany them. We have no means of measuring brain 
processes as we can measure light waves or muscular contractions. The 
investigation of our own experiences supplies this lack” (p. 124 f.), 
From this it will appear how profound is our author’s belief that the 
reality of the mental life is the brain and its events, whereof “ex- 
perience” is only an aspect or showing. Introspective study appears 
as a stop-gap between a present incomplete and a prospective com- 
plete knowledge of the nervous system. 

How, then, does Professor Warren deal with inner experience? 
His general program is very well outlined in the following passage: 
“Any single episode in our mental life may be divided into three 
successive stages: (1) We receive piecemeal impressions from the 
outer world or from our own body. (2) We put these detached 
pieces of information together and prepare to respond in an orderly 
and appropriate way. (3) We send out nerve impulses to the muscles 
and glands, which thereupon perform the proper movements or re- 
actions. These three parts of the process are called stimulation (or 
reception), adjustment (or integration), and response” (p. 121). 
We treat first, then, of sensations. These (and their revived copies) 
are the stuff of which experience is composed. Feeling and conation 
are reduced to systemic and motor sensations (p. 131). How do 
sensations get formed into experiences? “The separate sensations 
are not experiences; they are elementary bits of information which 
combine to make up our experiences. Any conscious experience— 
perceiving a landscape, the feeling of happiness, the sense of making 
a sweeping arm movement—is composed of a mumber of separate 
sensations which are combined together by the collecting of separate 
nerve impulses in the brain centers. Our various experiences, taken 
together, make up our conscious mental life” (p. 120, italics mine). 
The synthesis is purely physiological. 

Professor Warren's definition of consciousness seems to offer some 
difficulties. “Like beauty,” he says in the present text, “ conscious 
ness is a quality or characteristic of things—it is not itself a concrete 
thing. . . . To be conscious, means simply to have sensations and any 
sort of experiences. You are conscious when you are receiving im- 
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pressions and putting them together into perceptions, thoughts, and 
the like” (p. 122 f.). The nervous system is the only Self in this 
system. To be conscious, or aware, is to have a nervous sys- 
tem which, in one of its aspects, is “experience.” In a dis- 
cussion in this Review (Vol. 31, 1922, pp. 601-605) of an article 
on behaviorism by Professor Lovejoy, our author takes sharp 
exception to Professor Lovejoy’s notion that the individual is aware 
of objects outside the body. It appears from this account that the 
individual is conscious only of his experiences, and that these are in 
the brain (op. cit., p. 602 f.). This statement, which is in keeping 
with his double-aspect theory, seems to mean no more than that the 
experiences are there; to be conscious is to have them there. 

Sensations and ideas become integrated into experiences, then, 
through the action of the nervous system. “ Association of ideas 
depends on nervous conduction. There are important conscious 
operations, or mental processes, corresponding to each of the principal 
properties of nerve substance (ch. iii)” (p. 127). These mental 
processes are: (1) Impression and Suggestion, dependent on nervous 
excitation and nervous conduction; (2) Revival and Attention, de- 
pendent on nervous retention and nervous fatigue; (3) Composition 
and Discrimination, which “ correspond to the collection and distribu- 
tion of nerve impulses” (p. 128). There are two kinds of Composi- 
tion—fusion and colligation. Besides these six mental processes, we 
are told in a footnote, there is a seventh called transformation or 
mental chemistry, which depends on the modification of nerve im- 
pulses. The remainder of the book is devoted to showing how our 
primary and secondary kinds of experiences (perceptions, feelings,— 
emotions, volitions) are ‘whipped into shape’ by the operation of 
the mental processes named above. 

We are now in a position to see that Professor Warren’s psycho- 
logical method stands or falls by the success or failure of his scheme 
of physiological synthesis. This ground has often been fought over. 
Perhaps the reader has been wearied by the constant repetition of old 
arguments and old innuendoes. I do not believe that I can say any- 
thing new, but these are important matters, and there is the forlorn 
hope that an old truth put in new form may make some impression. 
My discussion, then, will have to do with the possibilities of physio- 
logical explanation in the psychological sphere, and, in particular, 
with its capacity for explaining the unity of our conscious life. 

Many readers of this Review will be reminded, by the foregoing, 
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of Kant and his “ manifold of sensations,” and of the elaborate attempt 
which he made to get this manifold synthesized into the organized 
whole of our actual experience. Professor Warren does, indeed, 
confront the same problem. And, as in the case of Kant, his manifold 
is a fiction, and his synthesis therefore unnecessary. Not one iota of 
empirical evidence can be advanced to show that we receive sensa- 
tions in the form of “separate bits of information,” nor has the 
process of integration whereby perceptions and other states are com- 
pounded ever been empirically traced and described. Since this is the 
actual state of the case, how have Professor Warren and others come 
by their notions? Precisely as Locke did. Things external to the 
sense organs act upon them, send currents into the brain, and there, 
just how we do not know (p. 124), produce mental states. Since the 
sensations are separately induced or created, they must themselves be 
originally separate and distinct. But, since experience, actually, is 
organized and a whole, they must have been put together somewhere 
below the threshold of consciousness. The whole story is plausible. 
But it is an inference as to what must be true, provided a certain 
psycho-physical doctrine be once accepted. What is this hidden 
psycho-physical assumption? This, namely, that the sensory pro- 
cesses intervene between the mind and the world. It is, in short, that 
our minds are in our heads. Now this proposition cannot be empiri- 
cally established, but is highly speculative. 

Let me hasten to state the alternative, which is so very simple and 
obvious that one wonders why it is not more generally adopted. Our 
perceptions (and other experiences) are sensori-associative-motor 
phenomena, in the physiological way of speaking, not merely associa- 
tive. This theory does no violence to physiology except to assume that 
the nervous system acts as a whole instead of in three separate 
segments. Consciousness, from this point of view is not in anything; 
it is what certain psychologists have called “the world as it is with 
man left in.” Our experience-worlds shift and change with the 
shifts and changes of the nervous system, and the problem of psy- 
chology is to understand the nature of the total psychophysical pro- 
cess. Mr. Kantor is performing valuable service just now in calling 
the attention of psychologists to the latest tendencies in physiological 
science, which point towards an “ organismic” conception of nervous 
activity. This change in physiological theory has resulted from 
consideration of the nature of the cortical functions in relation to 
mental phenomena. I recommend this way of thinking things because 
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it avoids the difficulties that result from putting our experience be- 
hind the sensory processes into the associative centers. 

Physiological explanation, if it is to get us anywhere, must fall 
into line with what we know about minds, objectively and subjectively 
considered. Objectively, we define intelligence as a specific form of 
behavior; subjectively, consciousness is an “individual view” of the 
world. In either case what psychology has got to reckon with is 
something unique, not found elsewhere in nature. Now a mechanistic 
physiology makes the explicit assumption that our bodily processes 
are like in kind with inorganic processes in general. This is perfectly 
permissible, within certain limits. Our bodies are, assuredly, physical 
and chemical. But the behavior which psychology sets out to study 
is that which differentiates beings with minds from soulless things. 
Mechanistic physiology and psychology diverge, accordingly, in their 
study of behavior, taking contrary directions. How can they ever 
meet? What we are to see is that the psychical life of man represents 
a unique and unparalled unity of consciousness and behavior. What 
is the nature of this unity? Such is the central problem of psy- 
chological science. Mechanical physiology (as here defined) cannot 
help us, because it studies the human body as body, and not as body 
with mind. 

When a psychologist, in Professor Warren’s fashion, attempts to 
ground his science upon a mechanistic physiology, he finds the central 
problem of psychology pushed into the background by secondary 
problems generated by his own assumptions. The problem of 
the nature of the unity of our conscious life becomes the prob- 
lem—How does a physiological organism come to have any kind 
of conscious life? Why does Professor Warren undertake to show 
that perceptions are compounded out of sensations? Because he 
is forced into proving that the mechanically conceived body is 
capable of having perceptions. He is justifying his physiology. In 
the meantime the direct, inductive, empirical study of our mental 
life as presented to observation is foregone. The question, What is 
the nature of minds,? becomes, How are minds possible? Thus: 
“Objects which we see, stimulate a great number of rods and cones 
in the retina, and the things which touch our skin stimulate many 
different touch receptors. When the separate visual (or tactile) 
impressions from all parts of the object are combined together in the 
brain centers we get a perception of something spread out before us. 
The question is, how we come to perceive the various parts of any 
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object in the same relations to one another that they really bear. This 
really involves three distinct problems” (p. 149). This kind of 
problem is really not native to psychology. It is the mechanists who 
attempt to tell us how we come to have perceptions. This is a strange 
account to give of the process of perception, as if it were a sub- 
merged, pre-experiential compounding of sensations. For the rest 
of us the process of perception is the activity of sensing some object 
in order to make it out, the every-day business of looking and listening, 
Professor Warren has nothing to say about perception in this sense; 
he is discussing a pre-perceptual activity of some sort that makes per- 
ception possible. The problem is forced upon him by his mechanistic 
presuppositions ; chiefly, by the assumption that the sensory nerve proc. 
esses intervene between the mind and the world. Grant that, and one 
must write a book to prove that it is possible, under such conditions, 
to have any kind of experience whatever. 

In a recent article Professor Warren makes this statement: “ With 
respect to fundamental scientific attitude the Behavior School and 
the Eclectic School are in substantial agreement. Both acknowledge 
the universality of the physico-chemical processes, and endeavor to 
explain the activities of organisms in terms which conform to other 
natural events. They agree in challenging the uncritical use of such 
notions as ‘vital force’ and ‘conscious initiative’ to explain the 
mechanism of animal and human response” (Psy. Rev., Vol. 29, 1922, 
p. 481). In reading the present text one is impressed by its slightness 
of reference to conscious initiative; by the lack of emphasis on atten- 
tion, foresight, selection, preferential activity. To those of us who 
are not adherents of the Mechanistic Dogma conscious initiative 
appears as a fact to be explained,—not as a theory. Interest and 
purpose, choice and discrimination, are facts, elementary and in- 
dubitable. Professor Warren, however, is not thinking on this plane. 
From his standpoint there would seem to be nothing especially signifi- 
cant about such facts. His task is to explain how we come by our 
experiences, not to discuss them in their significant relationships and 
bearings. For instance: “ The choice which takes place in voluntary 
actions is due to the complexity of the nerve impulses. When our 
motor expression is checked or inhibited, various ideas follow in 
succession, each representing some different course of action. When 
at length one of these becomes so strong that it leads to a nervous 
discharge along some motor path, the result is a voluntary movement” 
(p. 277). This explanation shows how it is possible for us to have 
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the experience of choosing, in view of the nature of our physiological 
make-up. Our experience, in short, is viewed as an effect, the end- 
product of some kind of a synthetic process. Problem and solution 
result from premises which no psychologist is ever forced to adopt. 
D. T. Howarp. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Etudes de morale positive. Par Gustave Betor. Deuxiéme édition, revue 
et augmentée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—Vol. I, pp. xix, 290, Vol. II, 288 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1907 and was reviewed in this 

Review (Volume XVI, pp. 446 ff.) at that time. This new edition 
has been revised, and enlarged by the addition of a Preface and of two 
essays: “ Régle et motif” and “La valeur morale et la Science”; and is 
now presented in two volumes. As a professor of philosophy in a lycée, 
M. Belot, who is now an inspector general of education, first saw the 
danger and futility of fortifying moral convictions by means of dead and 
unprovable beliefs. He found that to base morality upon “the absolute,” 
was to build upon sand. His aim in this book, therefore, is to deliver 
ethics from the bonds of religion and metaphysics (in which he includes 
the Kantian doctrine), on the one hand, and from “ Sociologism” on the 
other, making of it “a truly positive science.” To set up a supreme good, 
an absolute value, is metaphysics for him: a supreme end is indemonstrable; 
while it is a positive fact that certain conduct is a means to the existence 
of society, a fact which can be accepted by the thinking, conscientious 
man. Induction shows, he tells us, “that the moral rules are for a given 
society the rules which the collective body imposes upon the individual 
in the interest, discerned or felt, real or only imagined, of the collective 
body which sanctions them”; and subjective morality consists in obeying 
them. , 
The question naturally arises, why positive science and the positivistic 
individuals should trouble themselves concerning the interest of the 
collective body, seeing that ends cannot be demonstrated, that it is absurd 
and illogical to prove that social life is the good end. M. Belot believes 
that he overcomes this difficulty and avoids all metaphysical entangle- 
ments by pointing out another “ positive fact,” namely, that society is 
the common condition of all human activities and ends, whatever they 
may be. “Whenever any one wills anything, he in principle wills society.” 
Society thus becomes the supreme end because it is the universal means; 
and so it provides us with a practical equivalent of the absolute good 
of metaphysical ethics. To make society exist is the general formula of 
practical morality. Social realism, therefore, is an expression of the 
standpoint of action and teleology; charity is the translation of this ideal 
into feeling, and the inner stimulus of moral action; while justice is its 
rule. Hence all morality is charity, and all morality is justice. 

In this way our author hopes to escape the value problem and to remain 
within the bounds of scientific fact: for it is reasonable, he thinks, to realize 
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the common means of all desirable or even conceivable ends. To be 
sure, it is reasonable to a mind that is interested in the realization of 
such ends, that is interested in living a human life, that has an ideal; it 
is reasonable to a conscientious man. M. Belot criticises the Kantian 
ethics at every turn in his book; he sees nothing moral in the categorical 
imperative as such, that is, apart from what Kant’s conscience reads into 
it. The question may well be raised whether the same objection—if it 
be an objection—may not be urged against M. Belot’s own conception: 
whether there is anything moral in the realization of human purposes 
apart from what his own conscience reads iato it? Indeed, there is 
a striking similarity between Kant’s formal ethical principle, with its 
implications, and the French writer’s own thought. The categorical 
imperative makes a kingdom of ends, a rational order of human purposes 
possible; just as M. Belot’s “moral rules imposed by society” make a 
system of ends possible, and are justified on that score. It is discovered 
later that “liberty” is an indispensable means to the end, that only in 
a democratic society will man have the surest prospect of realizing the 
ideal of humanity,—a result which Kant, too, reaches, in his Rechts- 
philosophie. 

M. Belot could not escape “ Sociologism” by a mere appeal to “ positive 
fact.” (That certain modes of conduct make a society possible, and that 
society is the condition of all human striving, may be positive facts, but 
these facts do not in themselves constitute a basis for ethics. It is only 
on the assumption that the ultimate end realized by the moral rules imposed 
by society is reasonable and right that the author is justified in regarding 
it as “reasonable” to obey the social rules. The so-called “ metaphysical” 
moralists who set up a supreme end differ from M. Belot only in doing 
openly and consciously what he does tacitly and in secret. The idealists 
will heartily welcome him as a kindred spirit: in spite of his frequent 
strictures upon the Kantian moral philosophy, he is too deeply saturated 
with the Kantian thought to stray far into the positivistic fold. At any rate 
the desire to be scientific has not prevented him from writing an able, in- 
structive, and interesting book. One of the best chapters in it is that on 
“Veracity” (pp. 169-208); his discussion of this virtue is far ‘superior 
to what one usually finds in the social-utilitarian theories of ethics, and 
is a distinct contribution to the subject. And the conclusions which the 
author reaches in the new chapter, “ La valeur morale et la Science” (Vol. 
II, pp. 209 ff.), make his kinship with idealism still more marked. He 
regards Science (knowledge) and Society as practically two irreducible 
absolutes. The moral imperative, which results from the demands of 
social life, and the intellectual imperative, which presents truth to us, 
having a value incommensurable with the former, stand over and against 
one another: they are both categorical. The philosopher will not consider 
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himself free to subordinate the rights, or rather the duties, of his thought 
to social convenience. The will to society has opposed to it the will to 
truth. Indeed, the will to truth is grounded in the very nature of things, 
Man is a sharer in the universe by virtue of his reason, for reason is 
native not only to the spirit but to the universe. Therefore, what we are 
as citizens of a particular group cannot prevail against what we are 
as citizens of the universe: in thinking the things objectively we fee 
ourselves as citizens of the universe and subject to superhuman law. It is 
impossible to change the spirit—that would mean to change the universe, the 
very nature of things. Hence we have in mind a function which in its very 
essence eludes the authority of society. The rational duty which springs 
from our critical faculty to think things without submitting ourselves 
to social categories, will therefore necessarily interfere with social 
duty. The so-called individual reason is in reality far more universal 
than social thought can be. Scientific thought is impersonal, disinterested, 
To place oneself upon the objective standpoint is one of the conditions 
of probity and justice. 

Truth is the hearth of the incorruptible spiritual life. Intellectual sin- 
cerity is the purest and strongest virtue; it approaches nearest to the 
absolute character to which every duty must tend. We see, the Etudes 
de morale positive end in an idealistic Weltanschauung after all. 

FRANK THILLY. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Descartes. Par Jacques Cuevauier. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1922.—pp. viii, 


368. 
Pascal. Par Jacgues Cuevauier. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1922.—pp. viii, 387. 

These two books are based on two courses of public lectures given 
before the Faculty of Letters at the University of Grenoble in the ses- 
sions 1919-1920 and 1920-1921. They are “ popular,” of course, but popular 
in the best sense, which is to say that, whilst they are founded on a sound 
and scholarly knowledge of Descartes’ and Pascal's writings, they are 
full of a fine enthusiasm for the influence of these thinkers upon French 
thought, and seek to bring home that influence as a living force to the 
mind of the reader. To compare Chevalier’s Descartes with O. Hamelin's 
masterly Le Systéme de Descartes would be unfair. They have different 
aims and are addressed to different audiences. Hamelin writes as a philoso- 
pher for professed students of philosophy. Chevalier writes as a philosopher 
for all educated Frenchmen, seeking to lead them to a fresh appreciation of 
the spiritual heritage which they possess in the work of two “ masters of 
French thought.” The story of the lives of Descartes and Pascal is through- 
out interwoven with the exposition of their doctrines and thus the thought 
is not divorced from the personality of the thinker. 
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To Chevalier, Descartes and Pascal are mutually complementary em- 
bodiments of the genius of France. This is how he contrasts them in 
the Preface to his Descartes: “ Descartes and Pascal may be looked 
upon as the Aristotle and the Plato of modern times. However much 
they may differ in temperament, and although on certain points they 
are even opposed to each other, yet they both represent in its highest 
splendour, at once specific and universal, the genius of France, sublime 
expression of the genius of humanity. Both had marvellously well- 
balanced minds, Pascal no less than Descartes. Both were creative scholars, 
true men, confirmed Christians: Descartes. yielded little to Pascal in 
point of Christianity. But both developed their well-balanced genius in 
different directions. For both Man is the center of philosophy, or, at 
least, its starting-point. But the one saw in Man predominently the 
bearer of a rational order, complete in itself, provided we do not divorce 
Man from his root which is in God. (The other was alive, above all, 
to the instability in Man which proves that we are not made for the state 
in which we find ourselves at present. Hence, in Descartes, that serenity, 
that assurance, that magnificent confidence in the reach of human reason 
which goes hand in hand with the clear apprehension and humble aware- 
ness of the complexity of problems and the limits of knowledge face 
to face with the Infinite. Hence, too, in Pascal, that torment of mind as 
endless as its object, that unquenchable yearning for the Beyond, that 
passionate quest of a certainty concrete and present, that fervent joy 
bathed in tears, which goes hand in hand with the admirable precision 
of a thought sufficiently delicate not to blunt the point of truth, or, to 
put it more strictly still, not to miss the fine juncture where the two 
halves come together of which the whole truth is composed. For Descartes, 
the Infinite is a certainty; for Pascal, it is a problem.” 

Throughout his account of Descartes, M. Chevalier emphasizes Descartes’ 
réalisme, in constant opposition to “ lidéalisme Kantien.” Thus, ¢.g., he 
quotes, on p. 153, an interesting passage from the Manuscrit de Géttingen, 
in which Descartes contrasts the objectum of physics as actu existens 
with the objectum of mathematics as merely possible, whilst stoutly main- 
taining that the latter, nonetheless, est verum et reale ens, et habet veram 
ac realem naturam—a striking anticipation of modern Gegenstandstheorie, 
and, certainly, very very different from Kant’s treatment of space as an 
@ priori form of pure intuition. In his text, to which this passage forms 
a footnote, M. Chevalier points out, too, how near Descartes’ treatmient 
of space and time comes to an anticipation of the theory of relativity, and 
then goes on to the striking suggestion that the possibility of a “ traduc- 
tion de l'espace dans la quantité,” i.e., of the vigorous expression of space 
and movement in mathematical language, is explicable only if we trace 
both to the creative power and reason of God. (I must confess that this 
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verité aveuglante is not as immediately obvious to me as it is, apparently, 
to M. Chevalier). Needless to say, M. Chevalier has no use whatever 
for Kant's criticism of the ontological proof. (Hume's similar criticism 
he does not mention, perhaps out of respect for the entente cordiale), 
Kant’s criticism, in M. Chevalier’s eyes, is a “ sophism” which mistakes 
the point of Descartes’ argument altogether. For, Descartes does not, 
as Kant supposes, infer the existence of God from the concept of God, 
but from the idea of God’s nature—which is quite a different thing. | 
quote: “He (Descartes) does not start from the concept or name, but 
from the true and immutable nature of God, such as is included in the 
idea I have of it: God is not a concept of my mind, a notion ‘ faint and 
made up by the understanding,’ a pure creation of my reason; we are 
dealing with an idea in the full sense of the word [in a footnote, M 
Chevalier here refers to the Sanscrit root of “idea,” as appearing in 
Greek «fw and Latin videre], i.e., a reality seen by the mind, not made 
up by it, and an idea the nature of which is such, that when it is considered 
in its ‘ objective’ reality it implies necessarily the ‘formal’ reality of its 
object” (p. 278). The point which M. Chevalier here makes in terms of 
a distinction between “concept” and “idea” is, I think, sound. At any 
rate, it agrees, in substance if not in terminology, with the present-day 
re-interpretation and re-atfirmation of the ontological proof, as offered, 
¢.g., by W. E. Hocking and B. Bosanquet. But, if we grant the principle, 
can we restrict its scope, as M. Chevalier insists on doing, to the “ unique” 
case ot God? Surely not: if we are going to treat the “idea” of God 
“ realistically” as a direct apprehension of God (for, this is what it comes 
to), there is no good ground for not so treating other ideas. We cannot, 
as Bosanquet has shown in his Meeting of Extremes, refuse to generalise 
the principle of the ontological proof. 

I have no space to go into details concerning M. Chevalier’s account of 
Pascal. One comment only on his treatment of Pascal's famous “ wager.” 
M. Chevalier’s long and careful exposition of Pascal’s dialectic brings 
out a point which, choosing my own language, I would express as follows. 
The situation in which the sceptic is urged to stake his all on the ex- 
istence of God, is misconceived when it is represented as one in which 
“reason” finds the alternatives of God’s existence and God’s non-existence 
equally balanced, so that a non-rational element, “will,” or “ feeling,” 
or “moral disposition,” must be arbitrarily thrown into the scale. No 
argument, however skilful, can ever make such a procedure appear 
logical or reasonable. Pascal’s point is rather this: there is a truth to 
which the sceptic, for all his “reason,” is blind. If he is to see and 
appreciate this truth, he must fundamentally change his attitude. If the 
alternatives seem equal to him, it is because his “reason” (so-called) 
has lost touch with the religious experience of the believer. Thus, what 
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is offered in the guise of a calculus is really an exhortation. The point 
of the wager is not logical, but psychological. It seeks to bring about 
an inward re-orientation on the sceptic’s part. It promises him that, if 
he will only surrender himself to the one alternative, the truth of that 
alternative will become evident to him. There will be an accession of 
evidence from which, but for his choice, he will remain cut off. But if he 
choses, he will find himself possessed of all he needs to reason with, in 
order to see that the alternative chosen is the true one. 

In conculsion, there is one feature in both M. Chevalier’s books which 
ought not to be allowed to pass without a word of protest. M. Chevalier 
is a French patriot and a devoted lover of France—all honour to him 
for that. But is it really necessary, in order to love France, to run down 
Germany and German thinkers on every occasion? If M. Chevalier thinks 
that the influence of German philosophy, and especially of Kantian idealism, 
on France, and Germany, too, has been bad, he is entitled to express his 
opinion, though there is much to be said on the other side, and though 
M. Chevalier might do well to bear in mind that his own revered teacher, 
Emile Boutroux, in lectures delivered in Berlin in the Spring of 1914, 
declared the genius of Germany to be complementary to the genius of 
France, and both to be equally necessary to the advance of humanity. 
When we are told to find in Foch “the highest and most fruitful in- 
carnation of the Cartesian spirit”; that Descartes’ “ method and metaphysic 
have won the Great War”; and that the victory of France over Germany 
is the “triumph of spirit over matter” and of “God” over “ animality” 
(pp. 347,8), we can only record our conviction that neither Descartes nor 
Pascal would have approved of such nationalistic extravagances. 

UNIVERSITY OF WITWATERSRAND. R. F. Atrrep Hoernzé. 


Der soziologische und der juristische Staatsbegriff: Kritische Untersuchung 
des Verhiltnisses von Staat und Recht. Von Hans Ketsen. Tibingen, 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1922.—iv, 253. 

The thesis defended by this book is the complete identification of the 
state with law. The author first takes up what he calls the sociological 
view of the state, which includes any theory defining the state as a 
group or association of men united by laws of sociology or social 
psychology, or indeed by any causal principle whatever. By an examina- 
tion of typical examples of this sort of theory, Professor Kelsen shows 
that there is always a confusion between the supposedly causal principles 
for explaining organization in groups, and the norms or rules of conduct 
really implied in such organization. The institutions by which men are 
organized in states are in fact complexes of norms prescribing and regu- 
lating their conduct. They belong therefore not to the realm of causal 
explanation but the realm of obligation (Sollen) which is in principle 
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quite distinct. It follows that the state is nothing but a name applied 
to the unity of this system of norms or values; it does not arise from the 
law, nor does the law arise from the state. They are two names for the 
same thing. The state does not make law, or guarantee and enforce law; 
it is law. Professor Kelsen follows his statement of this thesis with 
a rather extended examination of writers who have upheld the juristic 
theory of the state; this is designed to show that the juristic theory, when 
consistently worked out, cannot stop short of the complete identification 
of law and the state. The concluding part of the book includes a trenchant 
criticism of what might be called the metaphysics of the state. The 
tendency to treat the state as an entity Professor Kelsen considers to be 
the hypostasizing of a function, the personification of the unity of a legal 
system. In this respect it is precisely like the personification of the natural 
order as a transcendent God. It would follow that there should be a paral- 
lelism between metaphysical political theory and the dogmas of Christian 
theology. Professor Kelsen works out such a parallel with considerable 
elaboration and succeeds in showing that the metaphysical state has pre- 
cisely the same sort of scientific standing, or lack of standing, as any 
theological entity. 
Tue University or Missouri. Georce H. Sasine. 


The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and in Peoples. By Micue. pt UNAmMuNo, 
Translated by J. E. Crawrorp Fiitcu. With an introductory essay by 
SatvaporeE De Mapariaca. London, Macmillan and Co., 1921—pp 
XXXV, 332. 

The author characterizes this work as an “improvization upon the 
notes of many years.” Both in form and essence it is an accumulation of 
intuitions, a deliberately Quixotic performance; and Don Miguel almost 
boastfully asserts that it is full of contradictions. Indeed, it is perhaps 
as thorough-going an expression of the current anti-rationalistic spirit as 
a defence of a point of view can succeed in being. 

The theme is the desire for personal immortality, including the resur- 
rection of the body,—a desire likened to physical hunger. “The hunger 
for personal immortality, the effort whereby we tend to persist indefinitely 
in our own being, which is, according to the tragic Jew, our very 
essence ... this is the affective basis of all knowledge and the personal 
inward starting-point of all human philosophy, wrought by man and for 
ar Underlying even the so-called problem of knowledge there 
is simply this human feeling” (pp. 36, 37). Reason proves nothing for 
or against the existence of God or immortality, but man may attain a 
measure of assurance in regard to them through the love of God, that is, 
through the ardent “ personalizing of the all” in an immediate, suffocat- 
ing mystic experience. God and man create each other, pity each other, 
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long for each other. The mystic experience of God must not be too 
spiritual; it must contain an element of bodily delight. The practical 
effects of delight in God are devotion to one’s fellow men and a religious 
zeal for one’s vocation. The ethical ideal of this religious philosophy 
is to make oneself “irreplaceable,” and thus to render annihilation, if it 
comes, an injustice. 

It is impossible to apply rational standards of criticism to this outpouring 
of personal feeling. It is doubtless, as the author suggests, something of 
an expression of the Spanish and Catholic genius. Beyond this it suffices 
to say that the book contains both absurdities and important truths. It is 
true, I believe, that religion cannot be defined without a basis in personal 
experience; and also that when man thinks he should function with the 
whole self,—as Senor Unamuno picturesquely puts it: “With all the 
body and all the soul, with the blood, with the marrow of the bones, with 
the heart, with the lungs, with the belly, with the life” (p. 14). At the 
same time, he utterly fails to realize that the best traditional philosophy 
has also always appealed to a standard of integrity, and that the abstract 
process which he calls logic—analytical, deprived of vitality, tending to 
reduce everything to identities—has never been logic in the best sense. 
Senor Unamuno, like many others who have failed to grasp the concrete- 
ness of real logic, has himself fallen into the error he deplores. The 
psychic will and desire which he makes ultimately real is an abstraction, 
for it is set in opposition to any possible process of articulation. 

DurHam, N. C. KATHERINE GILBERT. 


Education et Sociologie. By Emme Durkuemm. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1922.—pp. 158. 

About one fifth of this small volume is taken up with an introduction by 
Paul Fauconnet who tells us that the essays which compose the body of the 
book have elsewhere been published, but are here brought together to satisfy 
the interest of both educators and sociologists in the trenchant theories 
of Durkheim. Durkheim’s educational theory is an organic part of his 
social theory. He reveals in his educational speculation his characteristic 
penchant for factual description rather than ‘or imaginary construction. 
He defines education as the process of socializing the young of each 
generation. From this it follows that a science of education is not only 
possible but imperative. Such a sceince is composed of two phases—soci- 
ological and psychological. The former defines the aim of education and the 
latter, the method. Pedagogy is the fusing of the two sciences into a body of 
educational wisdom. The first essay on the nature and function of educa- 
tion rejects the claim that education seeks individual perfection or growth 
and argues that the aim of education is socially determined. It follows that 
each society or group within society has an education peculiar to itself. 

24 
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Nevertheless, a unitary principle is revealed in the educational diversity 
through the need of communication among the groups. There follow 
essays on “The Nature and Method of Pedagogy,” “Pedagogy and 
Sociology,” “The Development and Status of Secondary Education ig 
France.” The views set forth in this book are entirely orthodox in 
America and the fact that the contents of the book was generally procur- 
able by scholars makes the publication of minor value. The most valy- 
able part is the last essay which was first published in 1906 on the re-organi- 
zation of secondary education in France. The author supports a type of 
secondary education which should have been seriously disturbed by the 
war in France as elswhere in Europe. 
Siro COLLEGE. H. G. Townsenp, 


Instinct and the Unconscious. A Contribution to a Biological Theory of 
the Psycho-neuroses. By W. H. R. Rivers. Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1920.—pp. viii, 252. 

This book, written within the borders of a particular science and full 
of concrete detail and specific application for that science, is yet broadly 
enough conceived to be of considerable interest to philosophers. Dr, 
Rivers is concerned not only to redefine the concepts and criticize the 
assumptions of biological psychology, but also to point out its logical 
connections and limits. In a sense, the theory here set forth is a develop- 
ment of Freud’s doctrine of the unconscious, but it is so clear a case 
of ‘bettering in the borrowing’ that it deserves to be called original, The 
author contends that Freud’s hypotheses, like many others which ultimately 
prove fruitful for science, have been condemned in their full compass 
because of certain unfortunate excrescences and non-essential errors. “The 
great merit of Freud is that he has provided us with a theory of the 
mechanism by which [ancestral] experience, not readily and directly 
accessible to consciousness, produces its effects, while he and his followers 
have devised clinical methods by which these hidden factors in the 
causation of disease may be brought to light” (pp. 168, 169). He also 
says that Freud’s doctrine of forgetting as an active and purposive func- 
tion is an important contribution to psychology. On the other hand, 
Freud unquestionably rested his case too largely on considerations of sex 
and failed to look freely for ‘complexes’ wherever any instinct was 
thwarted. The war forced a recognition of the importance of the ‘ danger- 
instincts’, and Dr. Rivers elaborates the theory of the unconscious % 
include their operation. A second weakness of Freudianism is the com 
ception of the endopsychic censorship, “based on analogy with a highly 
complex and specialised social institution.” This should be replaced by 
a theory of the control of primitive mental levels by those more recently 
acquired. Throughout his discussion the author emphasizes the parallel 
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structure of mental phenomena and reflex phenomena; for example, the 
presence in both cases of the ‘all-or-none’ principle and of the mechanism 
of suppression. But in spite of his preoccupation with the homogeneity 
in various levels of animal behavior, he has the rare nice sense of the 
limits of a single type of explanation which convinces him that per- 
fection of biological adjustment is not, after all, the ultimate human 
jdeal. This consideration of the adaptation of categories to particular 
fields and their inapplicability beyond those fields is of primary interest 
to philosophers, and I have ventured to discuss it more at length else- 
where in this number of the Review. 
Durnam, N. C. KATHERINE GILBERT. 


The Political Philosophy of Dante Alighieri. By Joun J. Roprecxt. 

Washington, Salve Regina Press, 1921.—pp. 156. 

Though this is a doctoral dissertation, and hence should not be judged 
as a mature work of scholarship, it is disappointing. In his most important 
chapters the author arranges a large number of quotations from the 
De Monarchia and some from Dante’s other works. The discussions of 
the passages present little that could not be gained from the notes of the 
yarious editions of the De Monarchia. His references to Dante’s con- 
temporaries and predecessors seem to be second-hand. Indeed he gives 
little evidence, such as we expect from a Catholic, of first-hand knowledge 
of St. Thomas, who appears in the bibliography only in the Leonine edition, 
which being still unfinished does not contain all the writings valuable to a 
student of Dante. The excellent opportunity furnished by the subject of 
the dissertation for the employment of the learning in which the Catholic 
University might be supposed to excel has been regrettably lost. 

Trinity CoLLece, NortH CAROLINA. ALLAN H. GILBERT. 


The following books also have been received: 

A Study of Kant. By James Warp. Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press 1922.—pp. viii, 206. 

The Principle of Relativity. With Applications to Physical Science. By 
A. N. Wurreneap, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1922.—pp. 
xiv, 190, 

The Morality of Nature. A Discussion of Conduct in Evolution. By 
Rosert Wittiams Greson. New York, G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1923.—pp. 
X, 430. 

The Trend of History. Origins of Twentieth Century Problems. By 
Wiuiam Kay Wattace. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.— 
PP. Xxii, 374. 

A History of Magic and Experimental Science. During the first Thir- 
teen Centuries of Our Era. By Lynn THornprxe. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1923.—pp. x! ii, 836 and vii, 1036. 
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The Interpreters. By A. E. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923.— 
pp. x, 176. 

Social Psychology. The Bases of Behavior Called Social. By Roser 
H. Gautt. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1923.—pp. x, 336 

The Field of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, 
Definitive Edition. By Josepn A. Letcuton. New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1923.—pp. xii, 584. 

Origin and Evolution of Religion. By E. Wasnsurn Hopkins. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1923.—pp. vi, 372. 

The Idea of Immortality. By A. Set Princie-Pattison. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1923.—pp. xii, 210. 

La Pensée d' Ernst Mach. Essai de biographie intellectuelle et de critique 
Par Rosert Bouvier. Paris, Librairie Au Velin d'Or, 1923.—pp. xvi, 372, 

L’Enigme du monde. Et sa solution, selon Charles Secrétan. Par Frawx 
Apauzit. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922. pp. 236. 

La Connaissance Supra-Normale. Etude expérimentale. Par Evcenz 
Osty. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1923.—pp. 388. 

De L’explication dans les Sciences. Par Emme Meyerson. Paris, Payot& 
Cie., 1922.—pp. xiv, 338 and 470. 

Die Philosophie des Als-Ob. Volks-Ausgabe. Von Hans Varner. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. iv, 366. 

Schillers Philosophische Schriften und Gedichte. Dritte Auflage. (Aus- 
wahl). Zur Ejinfiihrung in seine Weltanschauung. Mit ausfiihrlicher 
Einleitung herausgegeben von Eugen Kiihnemann. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1922.—pp. 438. 

Kant-Schiller-Goethe. Zweite Auflage. Von Kart VortAnver. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. xiv, 306. 

Die Transszendentale und die psychologische Methode. Zweite Auflage. 
Von Max Scueter. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. viii, 182. 

Systematisches Worterbuch der Philosophie. Von CiLauserc unp Dus 
IsLav. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. viii, 566. 

Spinoza. Kurze Abhandlung von Gott: Den Menschen und Seinem Gluck. 
Vierte Auflage. Ubertragen und herausgegeben von Cart GEsHAROT. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922—pp. xxi, 156. 
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NOTES. 


We take from Nature (February 24, 1923) the following account of the 
life and work of Dr. Bernard Bosanquet. At a later time we hope to 
publish some articles devoted to his contributions in various departments 
of Philosophy : 

“Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, who died on February 8, after a short illness 
at his home at Hampstead, to which he had moved a few months ago, has 
occupied for more than a generation a foremost place in English intel- 
lectual life. For the last ten years his health has required him to refuse 
public engagements, but he continued to be as assiduous in literary produc- 
tions as during any period of his active life. He was at work till the end, 
and we are told that he left an uncompleted book on his desk, of which, 
however, three chapters are finished. The intended title was “ What is 
Mind?” He was an ardent philosopher, who cared little for the brilliance 
of a speculation and nothing whatever for originality or ownership of 
ideas, but sought the truth concerning human life and the meaning of 
experience with an earnestness which seemed like the devotion of a religious 

<s 

Born in 1848, Mr. Bosanquet was educated at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and after graduating spent ten years at Oxford as 
fellow and tutor of University College. In 1881 he came to London 
and threw himself ardently into the work of the Charity Organization 
Society and the Ethical Society, and also lectured on ancient and modern 
philosophy for the University Extension centers in London. 

His Logic, or Morphology of Knowledge, is a classic. It was published 
in 1888, and carried out with systematic thoroughness the new principle 
of an inner activity of thought which had already found expression in 
Mr. F. H. Bradley’s polemic against the formalism and associationism 
of the empirical school. The next large work was A History of Aésthetic 
in 1892. In 1912-1913 were published the two volumes of Gifford Lectures, 
the first on The Principle of Individuality and Value, the second on The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual. It was in these lectures that he 
worked out his philosophical theory of the meaning of life. “This uni- 
verse,” he said, borrowing a phrase from Keats, “is the vale of soul- 
making.” These volumes constitute one of the profoundest works of pure 
Philosophy of the modern period. 

Mr. Bosanquet was a man of great personal charm. Dialectic, in the 
Socratic meaning, was the joy of life to him, but he was always sympathetic 
to the opposer, genuinely eager to understand his point of view and always 
anxious to appreciate its value. Yet no one was firmer or more tenacious 
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in arguments. He never expounded any theory or defended any position 
unless his whole heart was in it, and unless he was convinced of its truth, 

Besides the important works mentioned, Mr. Bosanquet wrote numer- 
ous smaller books, many of striking originality and value; of these we 
may mention The Philosophical Theory of the State and two quite recent 
books, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 10921, and 
Implication and Linear Inference, 1920. For five years, 1903-1908, Mr, 
Bosanquet was professor of moral philosophy at St. Andrews. He was 
an original fellow of the British Academy, and was president of the 
Aristotelian Society from 1894 to 1898. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Glasgow, and of D. C. L. from the University 
of Durham. 

Mr. Bosanquet married, in 1895, Miss Helen Dendy, a sister of Professor 
Arthur Dendy, of King’s College, London. Mrs. Bosanquet served the 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Poor Law. She is the translator 
of Sigwart’s Logic and the author of several books on social and economic 
questions.” 


Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, late of Armstrong College, University 
of Durham, has accepted the chair of Philosophy at the University of 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Mr. W. D. Ross, Fellow of Oriel College, Editor of the Oxford 
Translation of Aristotle, has been appointed Deputy Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Oxford. Professor J. A. Stewart, author of Notes 
on Nichomachean Ethics, and present occupant of the chair, is unable to 
go on with his work, but has not resigned. 

Professor George H. Sabine, formerly of the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed Professor of Philosophy at the Ohio State University. 

Professor William Mitchell, Vice-Chancellor and Professor of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Adelaide, and author of Structure and Growth 
of the Mind (1907), has been appointed Gifford Lecturer in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

J. H. Griffiths, Instructor in Philosophy in Cornell University, has been 
appointed Professor in the Department of Philosophy and Psychology at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. H.R. Smart, Assistant in Philosophy in 
Cornell University, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


A Lerrer or Kant. 


Professor George Herbert Palmer has recently added to the valuable gift 
of an extensive collection of autograph letters of the philosophers which he 
presented (Pum. Rev. xxxix, p. 605) to the Harvard College Library 
a letter of Kant. As this letter has hitherto been unpublished and reveals 
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the quaint humor of The K®énigsberg Philosopher it is here given for 
perusal in its original German text. 
The letter is addressed to 
Herrn FrizpricH NIcoLar 
berthmter Buchhandler 
in 
Berlin 
frey 
1778 3 Marz 
Kant, K6énigsberg. 
Hoch edelgebohrner Herr. 

Ich bin thnen in Ansehung des Auftrages den Sie mir zu thun beliebten, 
sowohl als beliebtem Autor, als auch wie Verlegern der A. Deutschen 
Bibliothek, Bereitwilligkeit schuldig. Um deswillen ist es mir desto 
unangenehmer: dass mir die Mittel versagt werden, ihnen hierin zu Dien- 
sten zuseyn. Hu Kanter, durch dessen Zeitung einzig und allein dergleichen 
Ankundigungen ins Publicum verbreitet werden kénnen und mit dem 
ich bis daher in einziger Verbindung gestanden bin, hat sich auf einmal 
in den Kopf gesetzt, sich, wie er es nefit, es zum Grundsatze machen, 
keine Pranumerationsanzeigen, noch weniger die von in Abschlag gesetzten 
Biichern in seine Zeitungen kommen zu lassen. Ob ich gleich nicht errathen 
kan wie, da er unvermuthet auf Grundsatze gerathen ist, es eben bey 
einem so unwillfahrigen angefangen hat, so ist doch dabey vorietzt nichts 
auszurichten, und ich muss mich auf die Bewerbung einschrancken die 
unter meinen Bekannten zu machen ist.* Ich wiinsche: dass es Gelegen- 
heiten geben mége, die mehr in meiner Gewalt seyn, die Bereitwilligkeit 
und Hochachtung zu beweisen, und der ich jederzeit bin. 

Ew: Hochedelgeb. 
ergebenster Diener 
I. Kant. 
Koenicsserc, 26 Febr: 1778. 


The November 1922 number of the Review prints a notice of our 
translation of Professor Krabbe’s Modern Idea of the State in which 
the reviewer—Professor Morris R. Cohen,—takes rather more violent 
exception to the book than is perhaps altogether usual under the circum- 
stances. Professor Cohen was apparently irritated at having under- 
taken to write about a book which was “not worth reviewing” and some 
measure of this irritation seems to have tinged his review. It is interest- 
ing to observe that only Professor Cohen, writing one supposes from the 
serenely rational heights of American jurisprudence, is able to detect 
at once the “irresponsible sentimentalism” of Professor Krabbe’s book. 
In such Continental journals as the Revue du droit publique no such 


*Von deren Erfolg ich zeitig Nachricht geben werde. 
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remarkable discovery was made, and Professor Hans Kelsen, of the 
University of Vienna, was so mistaken as to think Professor Krabbe 
worthy of a careful criticism in his recent book, Der soziologische und 
der juristischen Staatsbegriff. Another American reviewer who is at all 
events not notoriously an admirer of sentimentalism, Professor John 
Dewey, has expressed the view that the book “represents what is most 
enlightened in existing European jural tendencies” and is “a notable 
contribution to the movement to define the state as a legal organization 
of community interests instead of as an extra legal force, to interpret 
concrete problems of law from this point of view.” (Columbia Low 
Review, April, 1923). In the case of an author who holds an honored 
place in one of the most eminent of European universities, even a highly 
scientific reviewer might perhaps have been a shade less contemptuous in his 
criticism. Not that one would wish him to alter in any way his con- 
victions, seriously arrived at, about the worth of the book, but he might 
have reflected that irritation and criticism are not entirely identical. 

The fact that Professor Cohen judiciously sprinkles citations through 
his review forbids one to suspect that he may have neglected to read 
some of the less sentimental passages. Still, the statement that Professor 
Krabbe “believes in abandoning the intellect” is perhaps a surprising 
conclusion to draw from citations of his view that law rests upon men’s 
sense of right, that norms orginate in feeling rather than in the abstract 
intellect, and that conceptual or mechanical jurisprudence resulted from 
the effort to systematize law without reference to the concrete interests 
it was supposed to regulate. Had the objec: been to abandon intellect, one 
scarcely sees why he should have qualified his position by insisting that 
validity attaches to the sense of right only in so far as it proceeds from 
a knowledge of the interests at stake, or why he should regard it as one of 
the chief defects of existing representative institutions that voters and 
legislators are continually forced to express views about matters of which 
they know little or nothing (pp. 80f., 150), or why a cardinal part of his 
political theory should be an argument for decentralization, founded 
mainly upon the proposition that law-making can be effective only when 
done by persons fully conversant with the social conditions in which 
the law is to function (Ch. VI). The issue is scarcely between intellect 
and the absence of intellect; it concerns rather the function of intellect. 
Professor Krabbe does believe that impartiality and objectivity of vision 
are states of mind rather than the attributes of a class or of a body of 
legal pundits. If Professor Cohen dissents from this view, we venture to 
think that he might have said so without giving the impression that he 
regarded his opponent as altogether contemptible. 

That Professor Krabbe believes law within the state to have become 
an ethical force and less a matter of personal power is to Professor 
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Cohen an evidence of sentimentality. That in international law he believes 
an era of strong executive power to be essential to a general acceptance of 
legal rules is also an evidence of sentimentality. Having abandoned the 
intellect, one believes what one likes! Indeed, Professor Krabbe is worse 
than a German imperialist. Still, it must be admitted that there has been 
a certain difficulty in setting up an effective international law through 
courts of arbitration and agreements voluntarily accepted. That a 
citizen of one of the smaller nations should have some doubts about the 
possibility of getting the Great Powers to behave with meekness and 
propriety might be due to something besides sentimentality. Other writers 
not obviously hampered by defective intelligence have had some such 
idea. 

Finally, Professor Cohen sees nothing but confusion in the fact that 
neither Professor Krabbe nor the translators are content to identify law 
with the texts of statutes and reports of decisions. In so far as this is a 
question of terminology, it is hardly worth discussing, certainly not 
worth discussing acrimoniously. But if the reviewer regards it as 
merely confusion to insist that law is and must be for the political 
philosopher more than the bare mandate of a metaphysical sovereign, the 
issue is fundamental. The attempt to divorce “jural and politico-moral 
considerations” has been the source of more confusion, both intellectual 
and practical, than the attempt to find the essential quality of law in the 
sense of right of a community whose relations are governed thereby. 
If the reviewer doubts or disbelieves this, it is not altogether evident 
why the question might not be discussed temperately and amicably. At 
all events the translators are quite unwilling to admit that either view 
is prima facie evidence of a low scale of intelligence. 

Georce H. Sasine, 
Wa ter J. SHEPARD. 


The question as to whether my review or the foregoing protest shows 
justifiable or unjustifiable irritation is philosophically quite unimportant. 
But that the logic underlying this protest, and especially its illegitimate 
use of the argument from authority, should be eliminated from philosophy 
seems to me of the utmost importance. 

Consider the situation: Professor Krabbe denies legal validity to any 
constitution or statute or judicial decision which does not express the 
sense of right of the majority. I argue that this conclusion is a reductio 
ad absurdum of his theory, since only an insignificant portion of what 
has actually prevailed as law conforms to the test. How can anyone, for 
example, deny the flagrant absurdity of saying that the constitution of 
the United States is not the law of our land in that it cannot be changed 
by a majority vote? Is it a legitimate answer to this contention to point 
to the chair which Professor Krabbe occupies, or to the fact that Kelsen 
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(whose soundness on juristic matters I should dispute if this were the 
proper occasion for it) notices this book? 

Again, I call Professor Krabbe’s position sentimental because of his 
refusal to recognize the function of juristic science in the development of 
law, and his rejoicing that “the guidance of life is passing from the 
intellect to the feeling” (p. 194). This is not an isolated statement but 
given by Professor Krabbe as a summary of his fundamental position as 
to the development of the law (cf. p. 180). In view of my specific refer- 
ences to the text it is surely no answer to say that others have not noticed 
this. Nor is it an answer to point to other passages in the book in which 
the author asserts that legal validity attaches to the sense of right only inso 
far as it’ proceeds from knowledge. This answer begs the question by 
assuming that Professor Krabbe must be consistent, which I by no means 
admit. On the contrary, I maintain that no anti-intellectualist can be 
consistent, and that in this case he certainly sets up two inconsistent 
tests as to what is law, to wit, the sense of right of ‘the majority’ and 
posession of adequate knowledge. The obvious fact, easily verifiable, 
is that ‘the majority’ have little knowledge as to what is the law on 
most points and have no feelings about it. In defending Professor Krabbe's 
imperialistic conclusions that international law should be imposed by a 
central power, Professors Sabine and Shepard seem to me themselves 
quite inconsistent with the theory that law is the sense of right of the 
majority. 

Nor do Professors Sabine and Shepard succeed in avoiding the force of 
my criticism against the confusion into which the author has fallen because 
of his failure to distinguish between custom, law and moral right. They 
attempt to do so by an argument ad hominem, by gratuitously thrusting 
upon me the belief that law is the “bare mandate of a metaphysical 
sovereign,” as if two opposite extreme errors are the only possible 
rational positions, and the one who refuses to confuse the legal and the 
moral must necessarily divorce them! One might suppose that the analogy 
of ordinary family or marital relations would suggest that a just distinction 
between the functions of the constituent elements would promote their 
happy union and not their divorce. Mature reflection shows that the 
habit of indulging in sharp but facile dichotomies is probably the most 
serious error into which we can fall in a subject as complicated as 
politics. At any rate, there is nothing in my review to indicate that I 
deny that the sense of right of the community is, under certain conditions, 
one of the sources of the law. But I should still insist that it is irrespon- 
sible sentimentality to ignore the unpleasant fact that good citizens are 
often called upon to obey as the law of the land legislative enactments or 
judicial decisions that in no way express the sense of right of the community 
or ‘the majority’ thereof. 
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Finally, I must protest against Professors Sabine and Shepard asso- 
ciating my review with the achievements of American jurisprudence. The 
status of American jurisprudence is in no way whatsoever involved in my 
criticism; nor have I ever claimed authority as an American jurist. I 
write as a student of logic; and if I have misapprehended the facts on 
which my arguments are based I shall naturally be happy to be corrected 
and informed. So far my critics have failed to show any inaccuracy in 
the review of which they complain. 

Morris R. Conen. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Tue Harvarp TuHeotocica, Review, XVI, 1: Herbert D. Foster, 
Liberal Calvinism—The Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort in 1618; 
Lowis Finkelstein, The Book of Jubilees and the Rabbinic Halaka; Lucy 
S. Crawford, Emile Boutroux; Henry J. Cadbury, Between Jesus and 
the Gospels; George Foote Moore, A Jewish Life of Jesus; George 
Foote Moore, Recent Books on Judaism. 

Tue JournaAL or Nervous AND Mentat Disease, LVII, 2: Karl 
Petren and Leonard Brahme, Total Immobilization in the Extremities 
through Hypertonia after Epidemic Encephalitis; M. Q. Howard, Cerebel- 
lar Syndrome Resembling Multiple Sclerosis; S. Uyematsu, On the Patho- 
logy of Senile Psychosis. The Differential Diagnostic Significance of 
Redlich-Fischer’s Miliary Plaques. 

Tue Monist, XXXIII, 1: J. E. Graves, Some Interpretations of life 
Phenomena and Their Practical Significance; Joshua C. Gregory, Memory, 
Forgetfulness, and Mistakes of Recognition in Waking and Dreaming; 
H. E. Barnes, The Natural State of Man; G. Elliott Smith, Freud’s 
Speculations in Ethnology; F. L. Hutchins, The Psychic Nature; W. J. 
Perry, Pugnacity. 

Journat or ExperiIMENTAL Psycuotocy, VI, 1: Raymond Dodge, Habi- 
tuation to Rotation; Kate Gordon, A Study of Esthetic Judgments; 
E. S. Conklin and J. W. Sutherland, A Comparison of the Scale of 
Values Method with Order-of-Merit Method; H. T. Woolley and Elizabeth 
Cleveland, Performance Tests for Three-, Four-, and Five-Year Old 
Children; D. A. Laird, H. Remmers and L. J. Peterson, An Experimental 
Study of the Influences of Organization of Material for Memorizing 
upon its Retention; H. Cason, A Note on the conditioned Eyelid Reaction. 

Tue British JourNAL or PsycHorocy, XIII, 3: Olive A. Wheeler, An 
Analysis of Literary Appreciation; A. J. Cubberley, The Effects of Ten- 
sions of the Body Surface upon the Normal Dream; C. Spearman, Further 
Note on the ‘Theory of Two Factors’; Frank Smith, Bilingualism and 
Mental Development ; Hugh Gordon, Hand and Ear Tests; R. H. Thouless, 
Some Observations on Contrast Effects in Graded Discs; Eric Farmer, 
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The Interpretation and Plotting of Output Curves; P. L. Gray, and R. E. 
Marsden, The Constancy of the Intelligence Quotient. 

Psycuorocica. Butietin, XX, 2: Proceedings of the Thirty-First 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association. 

Tue Journat or Reticion, III, 2: Charles A. Ellwood, Social Evolu- 
tion and Christianity; J. M. Powis Smith, The Ethical Significance of 
Isaiah, Chapter 53; W. C. Kierstead, The Golden Rule in Business; 
Kenneth J. Saunders, Buddhism in China—A Historical Sketch; Ernest 
B. Harper, Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders, I. A co-operative 
Experiment in mental Therapy; Francis J. McConnel 1, A Survey of 
Protestant Christianity in America. 

Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHoLtocy, XXXIV, 2: F. R. Robinson, 
A Case of Color-Blindness to Yellow and to Blue; R. H. Wheeler, Some 
Problems of Meaning; M. F. Meyer, and F. O. Epright, The Equation of 
the Learning Function; R. M. Ogden, The Phenomenon of Meaning; 
F. R. Bichowsky, The Consciousness of Relations; C. E. Ferree and G, 
Rand, The Effect of Intensity of Illumination on the Acuity of the Normal 
Eye and Eyes slightly defective as to Refraction; 4. S. Rogers, Auditory 
and Tactual Perception; The Role of the Image; S. W. Fernberger, 
Observations on Taking Peyote (Anhalonium Lewinii); G. Stoerring, 
Ernst Meumann 1864-1015; F. C. Bartlett, William Halse Rivers 1864-1922; 
C. A. Ruckmick, Calibration of the Galton Whistle; K. M. Dallenbach, 
Position vs. Intensity as a Determinant of Clearness. 

Psycnoiocicat Review, XXX, 2: Knight Dunlap, The Foundations of 
Social Psychology; R. H. Wheeler, Introspection, and Behavior; J. R. 
Kantor, An Objective Analysis of Volitional Behavior. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL or Eruics, XXXIII, 3: George H. Mead, 
Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences; J. S. MacKenzie, Spiritual 
Values; C. V. Boyer, Self-Expression and Happiness; J. R. Kantor, The 
Psychology of the Ethically Rational; Norman Wilde, The Problem of 
Liberty; Milton Harrison, The Problem of War. 

Tue Journat or Puirosopny, XX, 3: Joseph R. Geiger, Concerning 
Instincts; Horace L. Friess, The Twenty-Second Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association. 4: Frank Chapman Sharp. Some Problems in 
the Psychology of Egoism and Altruism; William L. Salter, Nietzsche's 
Attitude to Religion. 5: Benjamine Ives Gilman, Reading the “ Kritik” 
Afresh; D. W. Prall, In Defense of a “Worthless” Theory of Value. 6: 
C. I. Lewis, Facts, Systems, and the Unity of the World; J. E. Turner, 
Change and the Unchanging Whole—A New Scientific Analogy. 

Revue Puiosopuigue, XLVIII, 1-2: G. Dumas, Avant-propos dum 
traité de psychologie; Fr. Paulhan, L’absolu dans I"homme et dans le 
monde; M. Halbwachs, Le réve et les images-souvenirs. Contribution 
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a une théorie sociologique de la mémoire; P. Villey, La perception des 
obstacles chez les aveugles de la guerre. 

ButteTiIn pve LA Société FRANCAISE pE PHmosopnie, XXII, 2: A 
Lalande, Vocabulaire philosophique, Fascicule 21, U-Z. 

Rivista pr Firosorta Neo-Scuorastica, XIV, 6: Lodovico Necchi, Le 
supreme esigenze del pensiero; Bohdan Rutkiewicz, Note sul problema 
della realta. Interpretazione dell’ esperienza e nozione di vertia; Sin- 
foriano da Mons, 11 positivismo di Carlo Maurras. 
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